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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

Tie Prophet of the Nineteenth C ‘entury ; or, the 
Rise, Progress, and present State of the Mor- 
nons, or Latter-day Saints: to which is ap- 
pended, an Analysis of the Book of Mormon. 
By the Rev. H. Caswall, M.A., Professor of 
Divinity in Kemper College, Missouri, &c. 
London, Rivingtons. 

Iva former Gazette we put together as many 

yarticulars as were then attainable and interest- 

ing respecting this strange sect, perhaps the 


most monstrous excrescence of what we are | 


pleased to call highly civilised and enlightened 
times. But neither improvement nor illumina- 
tion, it seems, will ever be a cure for human 
folly, oraguard against the excess of human cre- 
dulity. The Mormons,—or, zoologically speak- 
ing, the Puffins,—after a pause, are again mak- 
ing more noise in the other world—we mean 
America—than ever; and the volume before 
us becomes more than ever deserving of atten- 
tion, as the most complete account of this 
striking imposture, in comparison with which 
Brothers and Southcotes, and all but Buddhas 
aod Mahomets, sink into insignificaace. Joe 
Smith is the Smith of Smiths, the glory of the 
name, the family, the race. ‘To style him Joe 


King is no joking; for he is the supreme of | 


Nauvoo, the head of saints and sinners, civil 
adherents, and military forces. He now not 
only defends his proper territory against the 
United States, but wages war and invades his 
foes. It was, to our author, difficult “to ac- 
count for the remarkable phenomenon of its 
extraordinary propagation, and for the cir- 
cumstance. .. . Of a low juggler, without 
character, without education, without com- 
mon prudence or decency, exalting himself 
tobe the prophet, priest, and king of myriads 
of religious devotees. There are, perhaps, 
some who consider Mormonism a subject too 
contemptible for serious notice; but it may 
well be doubted whether such persons have 
ever endeavoured to fathom the depths of hu- 
man credulity. It is sufficient for the compiler 
of the following history to know that not far 
fom a hundred thousand persons, possessed of 
the average share of capacity, have embraced 
Mormonism with more than the average share 
offaith, True, there is much that is ludicrous, 
ind still more that is disgusting, in the conduct 
ofthe Mormon leaders; and it would be a vain 
attempt to throw an air of romance over the 
life of a vulgar swindler, or to render that re- 
spectable which is intrinsically absurd. But, 
apart from the conduct of its founders, Mor- 
hohism must stand on the same footing with 
many other manifestations of religious opinion, 
and must be regarded by the thoughtful ob- 
server with serious interest, as a new pattern 
oferror, produced by the ever-shifting kalei- 
doscope of the human mind.” 

But this was almost a year ago, and much 
has been achieved since then. Ilere are a few 
later items :— 
bac Nauvoo.—“ The organ of the 
cae . — addresses a few words ‘ to 
etrsar i a Irae respecting a museum 
aia a hich the prophet is anxious to 
ies € Invitation is as follows :—*‘ Ac- 

§ to a revelation received not long since, 


it appears to be the duty of the members of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, to 
bring to Nauvoo their precious things, such as 
antiquities, and, we may say, curiosities, whe- 
ther animal, vegetable, or metallic, yea, petri- 
factions, as well as inscriptions and hierogly- 
phics, for the purpose of establishing a museum 
of the great things of God and the inventions 
of men at Nauvoo.’ ” 

This is not bad. Joe knows the value of 
precious things; and if he can get them to 
Nauvoo in any quantities, it will be all the 
better for him. But there are wider opera- 
tions; for “ Brother Adams, one of the Latter- 
day Saints, of the city of Nauvoo, is appointed 
to accompany elder Hyde on a mission to St. 
Petersburgh in Russia, to be one of the mes- 
sengers to introduce the fulness of the glorious 
gospel of the Son of God to the people of that 
vast empire and cold country.” 

Perhaps they will get a warm enough recep- 
tion; but at home there are events still more 
stirring. The St. Louis Republican of the 31st 
June has the following :— 

“Great excitement at Nauvoo! Arrest of 
Joe Smith, the Mormon propliet. News was 
brought last evening by the steamer Osprey 
that Joe Smith, the Mormon prophet, has been 
| arrested and placed in gaol at Ottawa; and 
|further, that when the intelligence reached 





Nauvoo 200 horsemen of the Legion started | 


immediately for Ottawa with the intention of 
liberating him. The steam-boat Iowa has also 
been chartered at Nauvoo by the Mormons, 
and is at present ascending Illinois river with 
150 armed men to second the attack on Ottawa. 
Ottawa is situated up the Illinois, and is distant 
about 200 miles from this city. We believe 
Smith has been travelling in the northern part 
of the state, for the purpose of keeping from the 
arrest made under the requisition of the gover- 
nor of this state, which accounts for his being 
lodged in gaol at Ottawa. The St. Louis Bul- 
letin of the 3d July announces Smith’s rescue 
by his followers. The Mormons have con- 
ducted the false prophet to Nauvoo, where they 
will strengthen their military position, and wait 
the action of the state authorities. They are 
now too strong for any force Judge Lynch can 
bring against them.” 

Bella, horrida bella!’ Joe King and Lynch; 
the Prophet and the Law. Repeal thyself, 
O'Connell; and veil thyself, Rebecca: for 
verily thou art nobodies when compared with 
the Mormon prophet, upon whom the right of 
sway has descended from Lehi (gy. Leahy, hi- 
berno?) to his son Nephi (qy. instead of son, 
| nephew?), from about the time of Zedekiah, 
| king of Juday. How they came to the Red 
| Sea, and obtained the plates of brass, which 





| shewed that they were the offspring of Joseph | 


| (abbreviated Joe!), is all related in the first 
| books; but we need say no more, except that 
they arrived somewhere, built a ship, and sailed* 





| *In part of their journey they pretend to have 

been guided by the compass; and we are told that 

‘a Mormon elder being taunted with the anachronism 

involved in this allusion to the compass, gravely re- 

| plied, that the instrument in question was mentioned 
in the Bible. Being asked for the passage, he pointed 
to Acts xxviii. 13: * We fetched a compass, and came 
to Rhegium.’” 


from that very particular spot, and landed in 
America, which is their promised land. Then 
there is a Golden Bible full of prophecies ; and, 
among others, that the Red Indians should be 
converted, and then turn white and delightsome. 
Mormon himself lived about 1400 years ago, 
and is a sort of parody of the Hebrew Ezra, 
as Nephi is of Noah. But we need say nothing 
more of this farrago of trash. Pity that there 
should be rogues and fools enow in the world 
to admit of such wickedness and insanity out 
of Newgate and Bedlam; but when we see 
among the best-inclined and even the well- 
informed among ourselves such fighting for 
modes of faith and ceremonies, we may as well 
cease to hold up to reproach or ridicule the 
only a little more absurd Mormon followers of 
Joe Smith. 

| Asa record of extraordinary human delusion, 
this volume will remain among the curiosities 
of centuries. 

Joe Smith and his accomplices, after having 
acquired a certain degree of religious power 
over a number of besotted adherents, were still 
driven to many shifts, and obliged to flee or 
fight their way from several wild localities in 
the Far West. Still, the matchless effrontery 
and cunning of the gang, and the blind credu- 
lity of their followers, got them through; and, 
though generally with loss and disgrace, yet 
always with increasing strength. Antaus was 
| a type of them; and the oftener they were thrown 
down, the more invigorated they rose, without 
a Hercules to crush them. They entered into 
great mercantile speculations, obtained trust, 
and broke, swindling their creditors. They set 
| up a bank of issue, contrived to circulate their 
| paper throughout the Western States, and again 
played the repudiation trick :— 

“ The institution was called the ‘ Safety So- 
ciety Bank,’ and was formed in the following 
manner. Subscribers for stock were allowed 
to pay the amount of their subscriptions in 
town-lots at five or six times their real value ; 
others paid in personal property at a high 
valuation, and a few paid in cash. Early in 
January their paper was issued from the new 
bank in great quantities. Their principal cre- 
ditors wisely refused to‘ take it; but, as it was 
current in the vicinity, Smith paid off with it 
the debts which the company had contracted 
|in Kirtland. As the credit of the bank soon 
| became very suspicious, the holders of its notes 
| came in great anxiety to learn the amount of 
| precious metals in the vaults. Smith foreseeing 

this event, had filled one box with dollars, and 
about two hundred boxes with lead, shot, and 
|old iron. Accordingly, when the anxious hold- 
| ers arrived, he very coolly and candidly took 
| them into the vault, pointed out the two hun- 
| dred boxes marked ‘ one thousand dollars’ each, 
| and opening one, externally similar, exhibited 
the silver which it contained. He allowed 
| them to feel the weight of the others, and they 
| departed fully convinced that the bank was 
| worth two hundred thousand dollars. This 
expedient, worthy of the discoverer of the 
Golden Bible, answered its purpose for a time; 
and the elders were sent throughout Ohio, to 
pass off the paper, and to exchange it for other 
notes, wherewith to pay their creditors. One 
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of these elders, Brigham Young, took forty | dulity, ignorance, and the influence of nume-|in a school-house, and prophesied over ¢| -_ 
thousand dollars; another was entrusted with | rous sectarian bodies, had prepared the way for | declaring that they would be the means. j a favoure 
twenty thousand; and as they all evinced great | them almost as effectually as in the wildest | hand of God, of introducing the millennial king among, 
zeal in their undertaking, the notes were soon | parts of North America. At the same time,| dom. They amounted to Son three rae § mired | 
worth less than an eighth part of their nominal | they had the advantage of appearing in a fo- | and at first took the name of the ¢ Bie Far Pre we did 
value. A very few thousand dollars of this | reign country, where they could tell their story | reference to their purpose of separating be our sen 
money were redeemed ; and after some months | as they pleased,—the true history of their sect | dissenters from the ‘ church,’ like chaff fron probatt 
the ‘ safety bank’ exploded, and Smith and his | and the iniquities of their prophet being alto-| grain. Afterwards they were called othe ture, he 
brethren, having swindled the community to a/ gether unknown. Another advantage was added | ters of Zion,’ and finally, the * Danite Band’ domest 
prodigious extent, were themselves involved in | in the prevailing distress of the manufacturing | or ‘ Danite Society.’ They were divided ne = 
inextricable difficulties, In consequence of} districts, which had rendered emigration desir- | companies of lifties and tens, with suitable ns the hea 
this explosion, mutual recriminations arose | able; and many imagined that in a pilgrimage | cers, and a general over the whole. They had ms 
among the ‘saints,’ and Smith, Rigdon, and | to Mount Zion in Missouri they had discovered | also private sigus, by which they might hae = 
Co. were accused of incapacity, selfishness, | the way to competence and comfort, no less| each other by day or by night.”—* After thie publish 
cupidity, and tyranny. The rebellious Mor-|surely than to true religion. The Mormon] body was formed, notice was given in les may 0 
mons were now denominated ‘ dissenters,’ and | missionaries proclaimed to the astonished na- | 1833 that the disgenters must leave the coun, ried 
were assimilated by the prophet to Korah, Da- | tives, with the utmost confidence and fluency, | in three days, under the severest penalties : ew 
than, and Abiram. Smith, on the other hand, | that a new revelation was absolutely necessary, | consequence of this notice, many of them f ‘ ~ 
charged the ‘ dissenters’ with cheating, stealing, | because men had transgressed the laws, changed | from the neighbourhood in great alarm, while respect 
lying, counterfeiting money, and, above all, with | the ordinances, corrupted the gospel, and lost| others were under the necessity of conies * of bem 
want of faith. Martin Harris, once Joseph’s | the priesthood. They represented that the Bible | and making satisfaction. Among the dissonte. and sof 
scribe, a chosen witness to the book of Mormon, | was deficient and incomplete in many particu- | who withdrew were John, David, and Jaco! — 
for which he had sacrificed his farm, now apos- | lars, and that at least seven of its books had | Whitmer, Oliver Cowdery, and Hiram P ve yd 
tatised from the faith, threatened to expose the | been entirely lost, viz. the books of Gad, Ja-| (all of whom had been among the ori: soa and it 
prophet, and returning to Palmyra, declared | sher, Nathan, and Shemaiah, the Acts of Solo- | chosen witnesses to the divine origin of the Book which * 
that Smith had become ‘a complete wretch.’ | mon, the Books of the Prophecy of Ahijah, and | of Mormon), Lyman Johnson, one of the ‘twelve athe 
Others followed his example, secessions con- | the Book of Visions of Iddo the Seer. Immer- | apostles,’ and others of less distinction, In oa tomak 
tinued to multiply, and reasonable people in- | sion for the remission of sins was declared by | of the secret meetings of the ‘ Danites,’ one of ing ot 
dulged a hope that Mormonism was approach- | them to be the only true regeneration; and in- | their leaders, Lyman Wight, the hero already and ast 
ing its dissolution.” fant baptism was asserted to be sinful in the | mentioned, asserted that ‘ the time was new 96 
But no such event was likely: as usual Smith | sight of God. As for the established bishops | when God wouid require his church to go forth ne 
got up a new revelation for the nonce, and had | and clergy of England, they denounced them | like the Jews of old, and slay every man, wo. inward 
the impudence to promulgate it, to the effect | as lovers of money, idle, and gluttonous, rolling | man, and child, throughout Missouri,’ The af kind 
that the prophets had experienced trouble |in wealth and luxury; while the people were | Danites also considered the expediency of pre- “sada 
enough, and that Jesus Christ had ordered | under the severest yoke of tyranny and spi-! dicting a great pestilence among the Gentiles gale 
them to get wealthy. Subscriptions poured in, | ritual despotism. The dissenting preachers of | and then “poisoning the wells and spri: ' dhe 
and other ways and means were devised for | all denominations were represented by them as} secure its accomplishment. On another occ: oa los 
sinking some and appropriating the rest of it.|leagued in one common cause with the esta-| sion it was declared, that if any one of then — 
A temple was to be built at the cost of forty or | blished clergy, in order to oppress and enslave | found a brother Danite in  diificulty witha choly 
fifty thousand dollars, and Smith and his con-|the nation. They declared that the holy pro- | Gentile, they must rescue him, whether risk were 
federates took care to build themselves houses | phet Joseph had been raised up in America, to| or wrong, and, if necessary, put his adve toward 
also out of the funds. Nothing opened the eyes | deliver the English and all other nations from| in the sand, as Moses did to the Egyptian, = 
of the deluded people, who flocked from various | their state of darkness and of bondage, and | This terrible society took upon itself to pre: where 
parts of the United States to their head-quar- | that his books were the very revelations which | vent all murmur against the sacred triunyirate — 
ters; for the previously existing sectarianism | had long becn necessary, and which the Al-|—Smith, Rigdon, and Uyrum Smith; and it wa 
of America, jumpers, camp-meetings, &c. &c.| mighty had designed as the means of guiding | was determined by them, under the prophet’s togoal 
had prepared masses for yet greater extrava- | mankind to heaven.” direction, that whoever opposed the ¢ first pre- bane 
ganecs, and fanaticism knew neither reason nor| We will pursue the disgusting exposure no | sidency’ should be expelled the county, or put oy 
bounds. Thus the revolt of dissenters produced | farther. The progress of the sect in England | to death. They undertook also to enforce the ever 
no extinction, for their places were filled up by | is a mortifying theme; aud still more mortify- | law of ‘ consecration,’ by which every Morion Sie 
new disciples; but, nevertheless, the game at | ing to think of the miserable lot of parties who | was required to consecrate to the Lord all his tine h 
length seemed to be almost up in America, and | were seduced to emigrate to Nauvoo, and join| surplus property. It was in one of their meet- are 
something new and efficient must be done, or | the rascally mummers there. But we must state | ings that Smith made the memorable declara- an i 
Mormonism perish with all its frauds and false- | the crowning atrocity, by which the dissenters, | tion that, if the Missourians molested hina, ‘he _— 
hoods. who had become aware of the villanies prac- | would establish his religion by the sword, aul : 
“‘ Smith, beset with difficulties both without | tised upon them, were disposed of. Within the | become to this generation a second Mahomet.” The s 
and within, saw no refuge but in speedy flight. | inner temple a secret band was formed, like that} And no doubt would execute the threat, ifle boys wi 
He accordingly suddenly decamped in the night, | of the assassins in the East, and whose doctrine | had the power. But it is enough to have trace the fol 
attended by his bankrupt company, and closely | it was, that “ the dissenters, who had lost their| these miscreants so far, and to have pointed op 
pursued by the officers of the law. The chase | savour, ought to be literally cast out and trod- | the wonder of all reasonable beings to the ex- 
was fruitless, for our prophet had a train of des- | den under foot by the saints until their bowels | tent of their success. The state of the country 
perate and determined followers, and crossing | gushed out.” where they have established themselves was P 
the boundary of the state, the whole party was| Rigdon, the first apostle of this murderous | certainly propitious to their projects—squattin: : 
soon beyond all fear of apprehension. They | scheme, in illustration of his dogmas, stated | in force, at a distance from numerous poptl- 
had succeeded in carrying off the most valuable | “ that Judas Iscariot did not fall headlong with- | tion or the dominion of law; but nevertheless D 
of their effects, while their almost unprece- | out help, but that the apostles threw him down, | it is a melancholy page in the history of man ns 
dented roguery had reduced numerous respect- | and afterwards trampled out his bowels with | that ever such a wicked imposture could have 1 
able families to misery and ruin. While Smith | their feet. He also said, that Peter stabbed | been propagated, have found scoundrels to i- v 
and his accomplices were thus escaping from | Ananias and Sapphira, and that the deacons| vent and idiots to believe, and have existed be- Si 
i justice, their religion, matured in America un- | carried them out and buried them. In conclu-| yond the sphere of a dozen or two of thieves 0 
| der the influence of favourable circumstances, | sion, he recommended these examples to the | and victims even for an hour. 4 
was enabled to gain a foothold in a country | imitation of his hearers, in the case of those a 
' from which they afterwards derived immense | enemies of God and man, the ‘ dissenters.’ In + ; B 
i accessions of converts and of cash. Fielding | consequence of these doctrines, a secret society | Domestic Verses. By Delta. Pp. 174. Lonion = 
! and Kimball, two of the elders, reached Eng- | was speedily formed at Smith’s suggestion, the and Edinburgh, Blackwoods. P 
. land in the year 1837, and landing a: Liver-| members of which solemnly covenanted before | Mr. Morr, the Delta of Blackwood’s Maga, a 
t pool, proceeded to Preston in Lancashire,|God, under penalty of death, to keep their| and, with all the talent that periodical les 
k where, strange to relate, they easily obtained | secrets, and to sustain the first presidency and | displayed, undoubtedly one of its chiefest orna- T 
: a license at the quarter-sessions. They found|one another in all things, whether right or| ments, is the author of the sweet and affecting P 
that, among certain classes of the people, cre-| wrong. Joseph Smith assembled this society | volume before us, We had previously bed 
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favoured with a copy printed for distribution 
among private friends ; but much as we ad- 
mired its poetical beauties and natural feeling, 
we did not think ourselves at liberty to extend 
our sentiments into a public notice. The ap- 
probation of many persons eminent in litera- 
ture, however, bestowed upon this collection of 
domestic themes, evidently written more to yield 
sich relief as is found in the outpourings of 
the heart on touching occasions than to be laid 
hare to foreign sympathies, and perhaps to 
stranger apathy, has persuaded the author to 
publish, in the hope that what he has done 
yay in the perusal impart to others similarly 
tried some at least of the consolation afforded 
to himself in the composition. 

Grief is an extraordinary passion in many 
respects and in none more than in the quality 
ofbeing generally, not increased, but soothed 
aud softened by indulgence. 

“ The grief that does not speak 

Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break ;” 
aud it is perilous to feed or encourage that 
which “lies all within.” So we may say, from 
the same immortal bard, that as “ to weep is 
tomake less the depth of grief,” so is the fashion- 
ing of our sorrows into words a means of relief 
and assuagement to the most poignant afllic- 
tions. The mind is taxed in another vein, and 
we unconsciously send the soul abroad from our 
inward self to seek for and meet the response 
ofkindred spirits. Thus, in a measure beyond 
constrained occupation, the pangs of bereave- 
ment are mitigated by the voluntary endeavour 
to express the sense that overwhelms us for 
out loss—the cause we have to appeal for com- 
niseration from our fellow-men—the melan- 
choly communings with the universal grave, 
where all the weary rest — and the aspirations 
towards that future world, where we shall be 
reunited with those we have loved in this, and 
where neither sickness nor suffering can intrude 
tohurtus more. — 

With these brief lines we shall ask our readers 
togo along with us in tasting some of the pathos 
of Delta’s, and, We are sure, of joining with us 
in lamenting that so fine a disposition should 
ever have been visited so to mourn. In the 
years 1838-9 he had the misfortune to bury 
three lovely boys, at the winning ages of four 
years and a half, fifteen months, and four years 
and four months : well might he inscribe their 
tombstone, in Inveresk churchyard, 

“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
The self-appellative of one of these beloved 
boys was “ Casa Wappy;” and on this pet-name 
the following stanzas appear :— 

“And hast thou sought thy heavenly home, 

Our fond, dear boy— 

The realms where sorrow dare not come, 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth; 

Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Despair was in our last farewell, 
As closed thine eye; 

Tears of our anguish may not tell, 

_ When thou didst die; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee, 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathom’d agony, 
Casa Wappy! 
Thou wert a vision of delight 
, To bless us given; 
Beauty embodied to our sight, 
type of heaven: 
So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self than a part 
Of mine and of thy mother’s heart, 
Casa Wappy! 
Thy bright brief day knew no decline, 
Twas cloudless joy ; 
Sunrise and night alone were thine, 
Beloved boy! 





This morn beheld thee blithe and gay, 
That found thee prostrate in decay, 
And ere a third shone clay was clay, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 
Earth's undefiled, 
Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child! 
Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree ; 
Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 
Casa Wappy! 
Do what I may, go where [ will, 
‘hou meet’st my sight; 
There dost thou glide before me still— 
A form of light! 
I feel thy breath upon my cheek— 
I see thee smile, 1 so thee speak— 
Till oh! my heart is like to break, 
Casa Wappy! 
Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth ; 
The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health: 
I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 
Thy dimpled cheek carnation’d bright, 
Thy clasping arms so round and white, 
Casa Wappy! 
The nursery shews thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat, thy bow, 
Thy cloak and bonnet, club and ball; 
But where art thou ? 
A corner holds thine empty chair, 
Thy playthings idly seatter’d there 
But speak to us of our despair, 
Casa Wappy! 
Even to the last thy every word— 
To glad, to grieve— 
Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer’s eve; 
In outward beauty undecay’d, 
Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 
Casa Wappy! 
We mourn for thee, when blind blank night 
The chamber fills; 
We pine for thee, wheu morn’s first light 
Robie the hills : 
The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 
All, to the wall-flower and wild pea, 
Are changed,—we saw the asia through thee, 
Casa Wappy! 
And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual mirth, 
It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth : 
We miss thy small step on the stair ; 
We miss thee at thine evening prayer; 
All day we miss thee, every where, 
Casa Wappy ! 
Snows muffled earth when thou didst go, 
In life’s spring-bloom, 
Down to the appointed house below, 
The silent tomb. 
But now the green leaves of the tree, 
The euckoo, and ‘ the busy-bee,’ 
teturn—but with them bring not thee, 
Casa Wappy! 
’Tis so; but can it be (while flowers 
Revive again)— 
Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain? 
Oh! can it be, that o’er the grave 
The grass renew’d should yearly wave, 
Yet God forget our child to save ?-- 
Casa Wappy! 
It cannot be; for were it so 
Thus man could die, 
Life were a mockery, Thought were woe, 
And Truth a lie; 
Ileaven were a coinage of the brain, 
Religion frenzy, Virtue vain, 
And all our hopes to meet again, 
Casa Wappy! 
Then be to us, O dear, lost child! 
With beam of love, 
A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above! 
Soon, soon, thy little fect have trode 
The skyward oy the seraph’s road, 
That led thee back from man to God, 
Casa Wappy! 
Yet ’tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy, 
That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With him in joy: 
There past are death and all its woes; 
There beauty’s stream for ever flows ; 
And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 
Casa Wappy! 














Farewell, then—for a while, farewell— 
Pride of my heart! 
It cannot be that long we dwell, 
Thus torn apart: 
Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee ; 
And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 
Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy !” 

On Wee Willie, the youngest, is almost equal- . 
ly affecting, but not so replete with the dwelling 
on minute traits and recollections; and then 
Casa’s Dirge recalls all these again, with only 
other sounds of lament. The three are united 
in the following portion of another poem :— 

“ The spell is broken! never more 

Can mortal life again seem gay ; 
No future ever can restore 

The perish’d and the pass’d away! 
Though many a blessing gilds our lot, 

Though bright eyes still our hearth illume, 
Yet, O dear lost ones! ye are not, 

And half the heart is in your tomb! 
Sudden it fell, the fatal shaft, 

That struck blithe Charlie down in death; 
And, while grief’s bitterest cup we quaff’d, 

We turn’d to watch wee Willie’s breath, 
That faintly ebb’d, and ebb’d away, 

Till all was still; and ere the sun 
A tenth time shed his parting ray, 

Their bed of dreamless rest was one! 


















































And next, dear David, thou art gone! 
Beloved boy, and can it be, 

That now to us remains alone 
Our unavailing grief for thee? 

Yet when we trace thine upward track, 
‘To where immortal spirits reign, 

We do not, dare not wish thee back— 
3ack to this world of care again!” 

There are some other poems, all of a tender 
and elegiac nature; but we will not, by adding 
another line, weaken the effect of the speci- 
mens we have chosen upon every parent who 
has lost a child. 





Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of 
America ; effected by the Officers of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company during the Years 1836-39. 
By Thomas Simpson, Esq. Svo, pp. 419. 
London, Bentley. ; 

Wien Mr. Simpson’s unhappy death* was 

made known in Europe, the Literary Gazette, 

in conimon with most periodical publications 
which attend to such subjects, published a sum- 
mary of the principal discoveries and cvents 





Of which, “ all that can be ascertained with cer- 
tainty is, that, on the afternoon of the 13th or 14th of 
June [1840], Mr. Simpson shot two of his companions ; 
that the other two mounted their horses and rejoined 
the larger party, a part of which went to the encamp- 
ment, where Mr. Simpson was alone, on the next 
morning; and that Mr. Simpson’s death then took 
place. Whether he shot these men in self-defence, 
and was subsequently put to death by their com- 
panions; or whether the severe stretch to which his 
faculties had been subjected for several years brought 
on a temporary hallucination of mind, under the in- 
fluence of which the melancholy tragedy took place, 


| is known only to God, and to the surviving actors in 


that tragedy. But iit must be noticed, in support of 
the former supposition, that the depositions of those 
who pretend to describe the manner of his death are 
contradictory in the extreme. Moreover, the North 
American half-breed is, of all races in the world, that 
which most retains the odium in longum jaciens. Mr. 
Simpson had five years before incurred the animosity 
of the half-breeds of Red River by inflicting a chas- 
tisement on one of them who had grossly insulted him, 
and they then threatened his life. Three of his com- 
panions were of this race. They saw Mr. Simpson 
returning to England after having achieved an object 
important in itself, but of which they even exaggerated 
the importance; their long-treasured animosity was 
likely to have shewn itself in threats and insults, if 
not in actual attack; and hence, it is the opinion of 
many intelligent men who have examined the cireum- 
stances, and are acquainted with the character of the 
half-caste natives, resulted the events which cut short 
the career of this enterprising young traveller, Ifthe 
other supposition should be true (and there is nothing 
save the contradictory statements of his attendants to 
support it) ; if, indeed, it pleased Providence to darken 
the spirit which had passed undaunted through so 
many trials, we can but acknowledge that the decrees 
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belonging to his persevering enterprises during 
several successive years from 1836 to 1840. In 
this volume they are more particularly detailed, 
and accompanied by slight but excellent maps, 
which shew the extent of his geographical ser- 
vices on the most northern shores of the Ame- 
rican continent. There is also a simple me- 
moir of his life by his brother, Mr. Alexander 
Simpson; and the work altogether is produced 
in so interesting and laudable a manner as emi- 
nently to deserve, what it is sure to obtain, a 
place on every shelf along with the narratives 
of Parry, Fisher, Beechey, Ross, Franklin, 
Richardson, Back, and other recent bold and 
successful explorers of the arctic coasts and 
seas. 

The outline of the expeditions described in 
the volume is so generally known, that we need 
not enter upon it; but endeavour to select 
those features which possess the greatest no- 
velty and importance as illustrations of the 
work and of the severe region to which it re- 
lates, and the natives, Indian and Esquimaux, 
who roam over, if they do not people it. Such 
are the different tribes :— 

“The swampy Crees, who have long been 
employed in the Hudson’s Bay Company's ser- 
vice at York factory and other places, and who 
adopt steady habits with far greater facility 
than the proud Saulteaux, who contemptuously 
term the settlers gardeners and diggers of the 
ground.” And the Chipewyans, of whom it is 
told: ‘* On the 13th I sent back my Carlton 
auxiliaries, after all hands had been gratified 
by a ‘ball,’ at which one of my companions, 
who was a capital fiddler, officiated as chief 
musician. A party of Chipewyans came in 
with an assortment of furs. They had been 
living in abundance on moose-deer, and were 


clothed in the same manner as the people of 


the establishment. The Chipewyans are the 
most provident of all the northern tribes; and, 
since the union of the rival companies in 1821, 
their numbers are decidedly on the increase. 
The longitude of the place, deduced from tliree 
sets of lunar distances, with stars on either side 
of the moon, was 107° 54’ 30” W., differing 
only six seconds from that found by Sir John 
Franklin in 1825.” 

Again, we have the following traits :— To 
become fort hunter is the ambition of a north- 
ern Indian, for the situation is at once an ac- 
knowledgment of his skill, and places the 
finest and gayest clothing at his command. It 
is, however, necessary to change them from 
time to time, as an Indian no sooner forms the 
notion that his services are indispensable, than 
from that moment he slackens his exertions. 
Every prudent manager of a post endeavours 
to procure more provisions than the actual 
wants of his charge. He is thus enabled, when 
scarcity or ill-success overtakes his Indians, 
to afford them a timely, and always a gratuitous, 





of God are inscrutable to mortals, and join in these 
beautiful lines of Cowper: 
‘Man is a harp whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony disposed aright: 
The chords reversed (a task which, if he please, 
God in a moment executes with ease), 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose; 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use.’ 


Thus perished, before he had completed his 32d year, 
Thomas Simpson, a man of great ardour, resolution, 
and perseverance ; one who had already achieved a 
great object, and who has left a name which will be 
classed by posterity with that of Cook, Parry, Lander, 
and Franklin. The British government, in ‘the same 
month in which he dicd, intimated its intention of 
bestowing upon him a pension of 100/. per annum in 
testimony of his services. The Royal Geographical 
Society presented to him in 1839 their gold medal, 
which never reached him, and is now in the possession 
of his only surviving brother.” 





relief. I do not speak here of the compara- 
tively mild climate of the Saskatchewan, where 
the mounted plain hordes often glut the esta- 
blishments with the spoils of myriads of buffa- 
loes, and threaten their existence by their 
dangerous visits. Nor are these remarks appli- 
cable to the still more southerly districts bor- 
dering on Canada, where the natives, as well 
as the people in the company’s service, are in 
a great measure fed upon imported provisions, 
purchased by the company from the Americans. 
The principle universally acted on through- 
out the vast and now admirably governed fur- 
countries is, that the true interests of the na- 
tive Indian, and of the white man who re- 
sides in voluntary exile on his lands, are in- 
dissolubly united.” — “ We found here five 
Loucheux, from whom we learned the dis- 
tressing fact, that three of their tribe had 
been killed, and a fourth desperately wounded, 
by the Esquimaux in the preceding month. 
This unhappy quarrel precluded the prosecu- 
tion of a design which we had formed, of taking 
two of the Loucheux with us to the coast as 
substitutes for Esquimaux interpreters; al- 
though the men who had been applied to by 
Mr. Bell were desirous of accompanying us at 
all risks. These people are distinguished from 
every other Indian tribe with which we are ac- 
quainted by the frankness and candour of their 
demeanour. Their bold countenances give ex- 
pression to their feelings, and a bloody intent 
with them lurks not under a smile. Among 
the aborigines of North America, the Loucheux 
alone have never imbrued their hands in the 
blood of the whites. They amused us during 
the night with their dances, which abound in 
extravagant gestures, and demand violent exer- 
tion. The Hare Indians afterwards exhibited 
theirs, in which many of the younger women 
joined; whilst the old ones got up a crying- 
match at a little distance for some relative 
whom they had recently lost. On the 5th we 
had a conference with the Loucheux, in which 
we declined their reiterated offers to send two 
or more of their number with us along the sea- 
coast, assigning the late murders as the cause 
of this resolution. At the same time we la- 
boured to dissuade them from their plans of 
retaliation and revenge. They expressed their 
sorrow at our determination to expose the lives 
of so small a party among such a treacherous 
people as the Esquimaux ; earnestly cautioned 
us to be on our guard in every meeting with 
these perfidious savages, especially in the act 
of embarking, the moment they usually select 
for an attack; and declared that if the latter 
injured us—whom, in common with all the 
whites, they regarded as their fathers and 
friends—the whole tribe would combine to 
exact a terrible vengeance. To this comfort- 
able assurance we replied, that we ourselves 
entertained no apprehensions, and therefore 
enjoined them to banish all useless fears on 
our account. It is but justice to the Esqui- 
maux to state, that, from our inquiries, the 
Loucheux appear to have drawn the above 
chastisement upon themselves. For several 
years they had exacted and received a gift as 
‘ blood-money’ from the former, on account of 
a Loucheux whom they asserted to have died 
of his wounds in an old encounter. On this 
last occasion three of the Loucheux repeated 
the annual demand, with which the Esquimaux 
were about to comply, when unfortunately 
the very man so long reported dead made his 
appearance. On this the Esquimaux, after 
reviling the Loucheux for their falsehood and 
extortion, fell upon them; and of the four one 
only escaped wounded by flying to the woods. 





~ 
The traders have long been at great pains to 
effect a permanent reconciliation between these 
hereditary enemies.” —‘‘ The river banks were 
lined with straggling huts of the Loucheyy 
formed of green branches. The inhabitants of 
these primitive dwellings came off in numbers 
in their canoes to visit us, and loud were their 
vociferations as we came successively in sioht 
of their little camps. The aged hobbled after 
us along the beach, the women whined ang 
simpered after their most attractive fashion 
and the children, in puris naturalibus, crowded 
round our gaily painted boats to see the won- 
ders they contained. Wherever we landed logs 
were instantly carried to the water's edye to 
enable us to step ashore dry-shod. A small 
present of tobacco to each of the men, with g 
few beads or needles distributed amone the 
women and children, satisfied their modest 
desires; and for a trifling remuneration they 
supplied us with as much fresh and half-dried 
fish as we chose to take on board. We remarked 
among them some knives and buttons, appa. 
rently of Russian manufacture, obtained trom 
the Esquimaux during their intervals of ami. 
cable intercourse. The deer-skin jackets of 
the men have long flaps behind, reaching almost 
to the ground, and shaped like a beaver's tail, 
Like their neighbours of the sea, both sexes 
wear breeches; a distinctive costume from that 
of the other northern tribes.” 

The Mountain Indians seem to be a more 
barbarous tribe ;* but the foregoing character. 
istics will suffice to afford an idea of the dis. 
tinct Indian tribes, as the subjoined will do in 
regard to the Esquimaux on the lower parts of 
the rivers and arctic shores :— 

“ After travelling about ten miles, and wa. 
ding through many a salt creek, the waters of 
which were at the freezing temperature, the 
land, to our dismay, turned off to the eastward 
of south, and a boundless inlet lay before us. 
Almost at the same instant, to our inexpressible 
joy, we descried four Esquimaux tents, at no 
great distance, with figures running about, 
We immediately directed our steps towards 
them ; but, on our approach, the women and 
children threw themselves into their canoes, 
and pushed off from the shore. I shouted 
‘ Kabloonan teyma Inueet,’ meaning, ‘ We are 
white men, friendly to the Esquimaux;’ upon 
which glad news the whole party hurried ashore 
and almost overpowered us with caresses. The 
men were absent, hunting, with the exception 
of one infirm individual, who, sitting under a 
reversed canoe, was tranquilly engaged in weav- 
ing a fine whalebone net. Being unable to 
make his escape with the rest, he was in an 
agony of fear; and, when [ first went up to 
him, with impotent hand he made a thrust at 
me with his long knife. He was, however, 
soon convinced of our good intentions ; and his 
first request was for tobacco, of which we found 
men, women, and even children inordinately 
fond. This taste they have, of course, acquired 
in their indirect intercourse with the Russians; 
for the Esquimaux we had last parted with were 
ignorant of the luxury. Our new friends forth- 
with brought us some fresh venison ; and, con- 
cluding, not without reason, that we were very 
hungry, they presented, as a particular delicacy, 

* “In a conversation with the Dog-ribs, we alter 
wards learned that these Mountain lidians are ¢ai- 
nibals, and, immediately upon any seareity arisine, 
cast lots for victims. ‘heir tierce manners have beet 
circumstantially deseribed by an old man, who, while 
yet a stripling, fled from the tribe, and joined himse! 
to the Dog-ribs, in consequence of his finding his 
mother, on his return from a successful day’s huntins, 
employed in roasting the budy of her own child, his 
youngest brother.” 
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—— . . . . 
a savoury dish of choice pieces steeped in seal- 
oil, Great was their surprise when we declined 
their favourite mess ; and their curiosity in seru- 
tinising the dress, persons, and complexions 
of the first white men they had ever beheld, 
seemed insatiable. They shewed us, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, their winter store of oil, se- 
cured in seal-skin bags, buried in the frozen 
earth, Some of their reindeer robes, ivory 
dishes, and other trifles, were purchased ; and 
[exchanged the tin pan, which constituted my 
whole table service, for a platter made out of a 
mammoth tusk ! This relic of an antediluvian 
world contained my two daily messes of pemi- 
can throughout the remainder of the journey.” 
—‘The Esquimaux inhabiting all the arctic 
shores of America have doubtless originally 
gread from Greenland, which was peopled 
fom northern Europe; but their neighbours, 
the Loucheux of Mackenzie River, have a clear 
tradition that their ancestors migrated from the 
westward, and crossed an arm of the sea. The 
language of the latter is entirely different from 
that of the other known tribes who possess the 
yast region to the northward ofa line drawn 
from Churchill, on Hudson’s Bay, across the 
Rocky Mountains, to New Caledonia. These, 
comprehending the Chipewyans, the Copper 
Indians, the Beaver Indians of Peace River, 
the Dog-ribs and Hare Indians of Mackenzie 
River and Great Bear Lake, the Theecanies, 
Nahanies, and Dahadinnehs of the Mountains, 
and the Carriers of New Caledonia, all speak 
dialects of the same original tongue. Next to 
them succeed the Crees, speaking another dis- 
tinct language, and occupying another great 
section of the continent, extending from Lesser 
Slave Lake through the woody country on the 
north side of the Saskatchewan River, by Lake 
Winipeg to York Factory, and from thence 
round the shores of Hudson and James bays. 
South of the fiftieth parallel, the circles of 
affinity contract, but are still easily traced. 
The Carriers of New Caledonia, like the people 
of Hindostan, used till lately to burn their 
dead; a ceremony in which the widow of the 
deceased, though not sacrificed as in the latter 
country, was compelled to continue beating with 
her hands upon the breast of the corpse while 
it slowly consumed on the funeral pile, in which 
cruel duty she was often severely scorched.” * 
The appetites of the Indians are tremendous. 
Mr. Simpson says :—“ On Christmas and New- 
Year’s days we entertained our assembled peo- 
ple with a dance, followed by a supper consist- 
ing of the best fare we could command. By 
this time we had, through our indefatigable 
exertions, accumulated two or three weeks’ 
Provisions in advance, and no scarcity was ex- 
perienced during the remainder of the season. 
The daily rations served out to each man was 
Increased from eight to ten, and to some indi- 
viduals twelve, pounds of venison; or, when 
they could be got, four or five white-fish weigh- 
lng from fifteen to twenty pounds. This quan- 
tity of solid food, immoderate as it may appear, 
does not exceed the average standard of the 
country ;+ and ought certainiy to appease even 





ih Instead of being burnt, the New Caledonian 
widow (till the custom was abolished by the company) 
Was obliged to serve as a slave the relatives of her 
deceased husband for a term of one, two, or three 
years, during which she wore round her neck a small 
ag, containing part of the bones or ashes of her for- 
mer husband: at the end of the allotted term a feast 
Was made, and she was declared at liberty to cast off 
her weeds and wed again.” 

+ “Mr, Dease assured me, that under an ancient 
manager of Athabasca, who passed for a severe eco- 
Tomist, and whose assistant he was at the time, the 
men succeeded in obtaining the exorbitant daily al- 


—‘ No people so soon get tired of any parti- 
cular diet as Indians; and their longings for 
change, even amidst the best cheer, are often 
truly ridiculous. The flexibility of their sto- 
machs is no less surprising. At one time they 
will gorge themselves with food, and are then 
prepared to go without any for several days, if 
necessary. Enter their tents; sit there, if you 
can, for a whole day, and not for an instant will 
you find the fire unoccupied by persons of all 
ages cooking. When not hunting or travelling, 
they are, in fact, always eating. Now, it is 
a little roast, a partridge or rabbit perhaps; 
now, a tid-bit broiled under the ashes; anon, 
a portly kettle, well filled with venison, swings 
over the fire; then comes a choice dish of 
curdled blood, followed by the sinews and 
marrow-bones of deer’s legs singed on the em- 
bers. And so the grand business of life goes 
unceasingly round, interrupted only by sleep! 
Another physical singularity of the northern 
tribes is, that thongh capable of resisting with 
great fortitude the most intense cold, they are 
wonderfully fond of fire. At an establishment, 
even when the weather is mild and pleasant out 
of doors, they are to be seen heaping on fuel in 
the house, and actually sitting cross-legged on 
the hearth, where a white man would speedily 
be roasted. I have however remarked, that 
the invariable effect of the North American cli- 
mate is to render even Europeans more chilly 
than on their first arrival; from which we must 
infer that there is something debilitating in the 
climate or mode of life.” —* It is a general rule 
among the traders, not to believe the first story 
of an Indian. He will tell you on arriving that 
there are no deer, and afterwards acknowledge 
them to be numerous; that he has been starv- 
ing, when he has been living in abundance ; 
that certain individuals are dead, yet after he 
has smoked his pipe and eaten his fill, ask him 
what is the matter with these same persons, 
and he will describe some trifling ailments, a 
surfeit perhaps; for though at times these 
people endure with fortitude, the least sick- 
ness makes them say, ‘ I am going to die!’— 
a trait that also extends to their half-breed 
descendants.” 

In our string of quotations we have referred 
mostly to the descriptions of the people with 
whom the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and these explorers in particular, came 
into contact; but every other portion of the 
narrative furnishes matter, though of different, 
ot no less powerful interest. The fatigues, 
and dangers, and privations, endured on the 
expeditions, in cold that might freeze a Lap- 
land witch, through thick-ribbed ice enough 
one would think to forbid any human attempt 
to penetrate ; up and down rivers foaming with 
eddies and cataracts, and laden with bergs of 
portentous destruction ; along coasts, the very 
abodes of hunger, desolation, and peril—the 
accounts of these are at once wonderfully excit- 
ing and singularly affecting. Then we have 
the stories of white wolves and their cubs—the 
latter taken and tamed; of marmots made play- 
mates; of salmon-trout rescued from fisher- 
gulls for a timely meal ; of seals covering miles 
of land and water; of ptarmigan, and deer, and 
growling bears, and fierce hawks, and innu- 
merable geese and wildfowl,—all of which it is 
delightful to read. Of other things the follow- 





lowance of fourteen pounds, or one stone, of moose 
or buffalo-meat !” 

* “ Yet was there one of them who complained he 
had not enough, and did not seruple to help himself to 
an additional supply whenever the opportunity offer- 
ed: 1t would have taken twenty pounds of animal food 





daily to satisfy him.” 















































































































the inordinate appetite of a French Canadian.’’* | ing speak; for instance, the disputed question 


of noise made by the aurora :— 

“ This season, as I have already remarked, 
was less severe than its predecessor; and, as if 
it were a consequence of the difference, the 
aurora was more brilliant, displaying on several 
occasions the prismatic hues; but the same 
arched form, from north-west to south-east,, 
predominated. Every clear night, when not 
eclipsed by the moon, it was to be seen; but 
was brightest and most active in the mornings, 
some time before daylight. At a quarter to 
4 a.m., on the 5th of March, Ritch witnessed a 
most brilliant exhibition. It formed a quad- 
rant, issuing from west-north-west, and extend- 
ing to the zenith. There it doubled on itself, 
and terminated in a semi-elliptical figure, ap- 
parently very near the earth, in rapid motion, 
and tinged with red, purple, and green. The 
half ellipse seemed to descend and ascend, ac- 
companied by an audible sound, resembling the 
rustling of silk. This lasted for about ten mi- 
nutes, when the whole phenomenon suddeniy 
rose upwards, and its splendour was gone. 
Ritch is an intelligent and credible person ; 
and, on questioning him closely, he assured 
me that he had perfectly distinguished the 
sound of the aurora from that produced by the 
congelation of his breath—for the temperature 
at the time was 44 degrees below zero. I can 
therefore no longer entertain any doubt of a 
fact uniformly asserted by the natives, and in- 
sisted on by Hearne, by my friend Mr. Dease, 
and by many of the oldest residents in the fur- 
countries; though I have not had the good 
fortune to hear it myself.” : 

The change of the seasons, and their great 
variation in different years, above alluded to, 
are painted in other parts with poetical beauty : 
“ With June came a change, sudden, delight- 
ful, and complete. The frosts almost entirely 
ceased; the temperature at mid-day attained 
from 40° to 70° in the shade; the snow dis- 
appeared as though by magic from the surface 
of the ice and of the ground, forming many 
brooks and rills of water; the willows timidly 
put forth their buds, and the woods grew vocal 
with the voice of song. Even in the remotest 
corners of creation nature has its notes of praise 
to Him who sustains the whole. On the first 
day of the month I measured the ice in the 
strait to the eastward, where our nets were set. 
It was still five feet thick ; but in these narrow 
parts was rapidly undermined by the current 
caused by Dease river, which broke up on the 
3d. The change of weather brought a few In- 
dians from the eastward with a little meat, and 
others, from different quarters, begging for pro- 
visions. In fact, throughout the entire season 
a large proportion of our purchases from one 
set of natives always went in charity to another. 
The fish now began to come forth from the 
depths of the lake, and resort to the mouths of 
streams, where nets and lines were employed 
by ourselves and the natives for our daily sub- 
sistence. The unwonted fine weather seemed 
to animate all. Our men and the natives 
played at ball, and other out-of-door games. 
In the evening Mr. Dease’s violin was oftener 
heard than during the long dreary winter; and 
to its enlivening strains the Indian youths 
danced and capered in the hall. With reno- 
vated hopes and thankful hearts we prepared 
to try our fortune a third time on the polar 
sea.” —*“ It was a lovely night; the fury of the 
north lay chained in repose; the harp, the 
eagle, the charioteer, and many other bright 
constellations, gemmed the sky and sparkled 
on the waters, while the high polar star seemed 
to crown the glorious vault above us.” 
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Another scene is thus described: — The 
“12th of August was signalised by the most tre- 
mendous thunder-storm I ever witnessed in 
these northern regions, accompanied by tor- 
rents of rain and some heavy showers of hail. 
I afterwards ascertained that this storm passed 
violently over Great Slave Lake and lightly 
over Fort Simpson, on Mackenzie River, the 
day before, the 11th; appearing in both cases 
to come from the north-east, while with us it 
came in the opposite direction. It must there- 
fore have travelled from south-west to north- 
east with a rotatory motion, agreeably to the 
theory of Colonel Reid.” 

One result of much mercantile consequence 
is thus mentioned, at Barry Islands : —‘‘ Our 
detention the following day was amply com- 
pensated by my fortunate discovery of several 
pieces of pure copper-ore. They were lying 
amongst the débris at the foot of a crumbling 
rock, which had evidently fallen from the trap- 
hills above. The cliffs were every where stained 
with verdigris, indicating the presence of the 
metal, which undoubtedly abounds in these 
islands. Coloured quartz-crystals and vesicles 
were frequent; and I preserved specimens of 
the leading rocks both here and all along the 
coast. Barry Islands contain several fine deep 
harbours completely land-locked and sheltered 
from every wind. Should these seas ever be 
navigated by ships, this would form a good 
half-way wintering station between Barrow’s 
and Behring’s Straits; and the mines might 
be wrought from May to August, before the ice 
would admit of prosecuting the voyage. The 
tides and currents in the inlet are exceedingly 
irregular, depending on the winds and ice; but 
on no occasion did I notice a change of more 
than one foot in the water level. Deer were 
numerous, including for the first time does 
with their fawns, now well grown. Sinclair 
shot two fat bucks; and, on his return, was 
followed by a barren-ground bear with her two 
cubs, attracted by the smell of the meat he was 
carrying. On his throwing down his burden, 
they scampered off before he could get his gun 
ready. The young ptarmigan were strong on 
the wing; and herds of seals lay basking on 
the ice near this island. Stone traps, old pad- 
dles, and other vestiges, indicated the occa- 
sional abode of Esquimaux, who use turf as 
well as wood for fuel. A small lake not far 
from our encampment was still frozen.” 

For the geographical information supplied 
by the work, we must refer to its own pages, 
merely observing that it is extensive and satis- 
factory as the personal portions are peculiarly 
interesting. | 





Oakleigh ; or, the Minor of Great Expectations. | 
By W. H. M. Holmes, Esq., author of “ Life 


in the West,” &c. 3 vols. 
Newby. 
A Tae of Irish rebellion, orangemen, and 
liberty-boys; night-training, hovel-burning, 
conflicts of factions and military, hairbreadth 
escapes, murders, and all those deplorable hor- 
rors with which the country has been cursed, 
and the rest of the world but too well ac- 
quainted. Of Greece, Byron wrote that “ all 
but the image of man was divine.”’ Alas, what 
could poet, philosopher, civilised citizen, or 
Christian, write of [reland! We will not enter | 
either into the political feelings, or the pros and | 
cons of this dismal story; but sincerely pray | 
that such ignorant, barbarous, and bloody scenes 
may never be repeated in this beautiful isle! | 
An introduction pretends that the ms. was | 
found in the far west of the United States, 
where Mr, Holmes seems to be quite at home; | 


London, T. C. 





and as this is more agreeable matter, we quote 
two passages from it as samples of his talent. 
He is laid up with ague in the house ofa back- 
settler, who thus addresses him in a phrase- 
dlogy beyond even Sam Slick :— Well, stran- 
ger, you’re fairly treed, regularly rumsquad- 
dled, roundly besquistered, I hear; but it’s a 
caution how I suffered with this same fever 
and ager, when J came down here from the 
green mountains of Vermont; for I believe as 
how I told you I am a real green-mountain 
boy,—when I first pull’d up stakes, and came 
into these here foundations, I was laid up 
cruel bad; I sware it was nearly gone goose 
with me; but the old woman drove the doc- 
tors out, and took me in hand herself,—and 
Pll back her any day against Azriol Scath, 
doctor and physician, bred man though he be, 
at raising man, woman, or child, from any 
backwood or country sickness, and all by the 
yarbs and the sperience; so be quiet, stranger; 
put your trust in my old woman, and follow 
her directions, while I fly round a bit and look 
for your crittur (horse) in the woods.” 

The following list of necessaries for a Euro- 
pean tourist is not to be found in any of Mur- 
ray’s Handbooks :—“ Paris, Hotel de Bellevue. 
—Pretty fair house, meet at the table d’hote 
three Knglish virtuosos, just returned from 
Italy, all zeal and macaroni. ‘A singular 
compound,’ said Sir Carnaby, drily, as he con- 
tinued to read, making sundry caustic obser- 
vations, evidently for the purpose of trying my 
temper. ‘ Bought, by the advice of the Italian 
travellers, Messrs. Smith, Thompson, and John- 
son, a small stone hammer, punch, and saw; 
three articles which they insist are indispen- 
sable to the traveller in Italy; the hammer 
for knocking fingers, toes, and noses from such 
celebrated statues. as may fall under one’s ob- 
servation; the punch, to be used for extracting 
bits of mosaic and tesselated pavement; the 


saw, a good and convenient tool for getting off 


ends of venerable poets’ chairs and bedsteads ; 
a Jack knife is also requisite—with this latter 
instrument a man may immortalise himself, 
and hand his name down to posterity upon pe- 
destals of statues, basso-relicvos, and in places 
of public resort, not forgetting seats and gar- 
den-chairs.’ ‘Oh, infamous, infamous! this, 
then, has been your glorious pursuit!’ ‘But, 
révenous a nos moutons, Thompson is already 
famous, having inscribed his name upon all the 
mummy-cases in the Vatican; and hereafter it 
will be supposed that Thompson was buried in 
the land of Egypt, and that the pyramids were 
built over the Thompson family. Smith signa- 


lised himself at Rome also by attempting to | 


knock off one of the toes of the Apollo Belvi- 
dere; but his design being frustrated by the 


Swiss guard, he was only thrust into the castle | 


of St. Angelo; while Johnson was ordered by 
the Neapolitan government to quit the king- 
dom, his depredations at Pompeii having come 
to light.’ ” 





Hydropathy : the Theory, Principles, and Prac- 
lice of the Water-Cure, §c. By Edward 
Johnson, M.D. 8vo, pp. 334. London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

WE have noticed Dr. Johnson’s labours in the 

cause of hydropathy previously, in an account 

given of his lecture delivered before the council 
of the Hydropathic Society ; and we have here 
the principles therein advocated more fully 

developed, and illustrated by cases. It is a 

long argument, ably conducted, and in which 

hydropathy is shewn to be supported by Lie- 
big’s theory of life, and afterwards by Dr. Bil- 
ling’s theory of disease. 


——. 

There is one subject upon which, after much 
reflection, we would venture to express our 
doubts. It is stated, in the recapitulation of 
the first part, that diseases of the lungs predo. 
minate in winter and cold climates, from the 
air being diluted with so small a quantity of 
heat, and containing in a corresponding degree 
a very large amount of oxygen ; and that dis. 
eases of the liver are most frequent in summer 
and in hot countries, because the air beins 
largely diluted with heat there is a deficiency 
of oxygen. Now there are only two modes of 
viewing the Liebigean theory :—lst, as relates 
to the quantities of oxygen. There exist xs 
yet, as far as we know, no eudiometrical expe- 
riments which tend to shew that the quantity of 
oxygen varies in the atmospheric air at different 
times, seasons, or places. On the contrary, 
the researches of D. Humboldt, Gay-Lussac, 
and others, have almost demonstrated an uni- 
formity of chemical constitution in the atmo- 
spheric air under all circumstances of tempera- 
ture, latitude, or elevation. 2dly, as relates 
to the tenuity or elasticity of the atmosphere, 
This is undoubtedly affected by temperature, 
and, ceteris paribus, omitting for the moment 
the various considerations connected with an 
atmosphere always holding vapour in suspen- 
sion, there would be in cold weather a greater 
quantity of atmospheric air, and consequently 
of oxygen, in a given space than in summer- 
time. But this will not affect the quantity ad. 
mitted to the lungs, as the capacity of the chest 
varies (see Jeffreys on the Statics of the Huma 
Chest), and adapts respiration to the exigencies 
of the case. 

The fact, we are inclined to think, might be 
better stated, by saying, that in cold weather 
the supply of blood-globules to the surface of 
the lungs is considerable and rapid, aud that 
surface is therefore kept in a state of excite. 
ment, inducing a predisposition to disease ; or, 
as put by Liebig, only on other data, the organs 
of respiration themselves are consumed in fur- 
nishing the necessary resistance to the action 
of atmospheric oxygen. In hot climates, on 
| the contrary, the circulation in the capillaries 
is lowered; and there is an insutlicient oxyyena- 
tion of blood, by which an excess of carbon is 
left in the vascular system, and disease of the 
liver and spleen are induced. 

It is obvious that this mode of putting the 
question does not affect Liebig's view of meet- 
| ing these inconveniences by a greater or less 
| Supply of heat- producing substances in the 
| diet. 








| The Teeth, physiologically considered : their De- 
velopment, Discase, Preservation, and Replace- 
| ment. By Samuel Ghrimes, Surgeon- Dentist. 
| 12mo, pp. 72. London, H. Renshaw. | 

Tue author’s object was to write a book neither 
| too mysterious nor too scientific; and we are 
bound in justice to say that he has accoit- 
plished his purpose most satisfactorily. The 
said book being produced, it appears it 8 
meant for the toilet-table ; not for ours cet 
tainly, critics have not time to study a chap- 
ter on the teeth every morning, except It }s 
| written on the tooth-brush; and wise people 
will, no doubt, have at such a time a page °! 
different character to peruse. 


—— 





HENRY’S EVENTS OF A MILITARY LIFE, Xt. 
[Second notice.] 
Pursuant to the promise in our last, we now 
address ourselves to a selection from the a 
thor’s more individual characteristics illustra- 
tive of the Peninsular war :— 
At Plasencia, during Passion-week, “we had 
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(says Mr. H.) asort of religious tragedy perform- 
ed every day by the clergy in Plasencia ; and on 
Good Friday there was a grand procession of 
images of the twelve apostles, as large as life, 
and the Virgin Mary dressed in garments of 
modern fashion, with a representation of the 
dead body of our Saviour borne on a litter. 
These effigies were surrounded by a strong 
corps of priests and friars, chantipg most dole- 
fully. This imposing procession issued from 
the cathedral, and visited, of course, every 
church in the city. The large windows of the 
cathedral, and all the interior, had been hung 
with black throughout the week, and the light 
carefully excluded. On Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, the principal inhabitants and a large num- 
her of British officers having filled the spacious 
interior to overflowing, the dark veil was sud- 
denly withdrawn, amidst a grand Te Deum— 


the sunshine streamed in brilliantly through | 


the painted windows, and all was at once, as 
ifby magic, changed from the most melancholy 
cloom to the most gorgeous religious splendour. 
On the following day we had a military spec- 
tacle, in strong contrast to the rejoicings of the 
Sunday. The whole division was assembled 
in a large plain to witness the execution of a 
soldier who had shot his captain, and with the 


the murderer belonged to another corps—that 
he awoke his comrade, and told him he had 
seen the devil carrying off the soul of the cri- 
minal, and at the same time calling him by 
name, and warning him to avoid a similar fate, 
which was certainly very unfiendish. ‘Ihe poor 


man went to sleep again, but awoke soon after | 


in the same terror, from some similar dream; 
and then, appearing to have quite lost his 


, he jumped out of bed, ran into the} 


street, and drowned himself in the river. There 
was an Officer of the 66th, of very dark com- 
plexion and prominent eyes, who chanced to be 
subaltern of the day, and had visited the quar- 
ter of this man when he first awaked. To his 
appearance in the room the officers unani- 
mously ascribed the catastrophe; and the in- 
nocent D y ever afterwards retained the 
nickname of the devil. Odd enough, the poor 
fellow was afterwards drowned himself.” 

In an action at Garris:— When General 
byng’s column was ascending the hill, it was 
one blaze of fire, from the enemy’s skir- 
uishers behind the trees on the sides, and 
the houses and fences on the crest. This 
was, for the greater part, as harmless as 
common fireworks, the balls going over our 
heads; and as the darkness increased, the effect 
was strikingly beautiful. Our men soon reached 
the summit, scattering the enemy, and taking 
some hundreds prisoners. Fifty or sixty un- 
fortunate wretches concealed themselves in a 
house at the top until the affair was over, and 


our men had piled their arms, and were kin- | 


dling their night-fires, when they sallied out 
in a body, and attempted to escape down the 
bil, At the first rush our men seized their 
arms, Which were loaded, pursued them with 
aloud cheer, and shot or knocked down almost 
everyman. They were stripped soon after— 
for this process takes place wonderfully early, 
and by no visible agency; and I well recollect, 
when the moon rose, seeing their plump white 
corpses scattered over the field. In the morn- 
ing we were shocked to see their bodies muti- 
lated of their fair proportions, and all the fleshy 


and protuberant parts cut clean off down to 
the bone, 


although a 


a certain ingenious regiment in Byng’s brigade, 
authorised to recruit inside of Temple Bar, 
and pick up all the low talent of London, had 
metamorphosed the poor defuncts’ hams into 
pork, and exchanged this with the Portuguese 
soldiers for rum. One of the 66th officers aver- 
red that he had overheard two of the culprits 
chuckling at the trick.”— My gallant friend 
Lieut.-Col. Dodgin led the light companies of 





the division in his usual dashing style, but not 
with his usual luck. He was hit by a musket- 
ball in the side, and tumbled off his horse. The | 
it struck him above the right hip, and was cut 
out directly opposite, over the left; and if its 


fortunately deflected from its right course into 
a curve, outside the muscles, but through a 
deep course of fat. 
66 on the button was made most correctly on 





ball was fired by a fellow not twenty yards off: | 


| 
| 
| 


The impression of yd, 


bottom of the hill; that Morillo’s Spaniards 
had entered the place, and were beginning to 
burn and plunder, and her husband had run 
away and left his family from dread of the 
Spaniards; and that she had come up the hill 
alone, trusting in English generosity, to beg 
for protection. She implored us, therefore, to 
accompany her home, as our presence would 
save her helpless family from the Spaniards. . 
This poor woman appeared so distressed, and 
was so importunate, that we asked for permis- 
sion, and accompanied her to her house. The 
town was in the greatest alarm and confusion, 
and part of it on fire; but when this was known 
a regiment was sent down from camp to extin- 


course had been straight death was inevitable. | guish the fire, and turn out the Spaniards. A 
Yet was there no danger; for it hit a metal | party of plunderers visited our residence, but 
button of his regimental jacket, and was thus | instantly decamped when they found it in pos- 


session of British officers. Poor Madame Du- 
pré’s family was also labouring under distress 
of a peculiarly severe nature from another 
cause; and in meeting accidentally with two 


the ball; proving, according to the proverb, | English surgeons, this good lady was piously 
that it carried its billet with it. The day had | pleased to consider the circumstance as a special 
been cold and wet; and my friend’s defences | ordination of Providence. 
against the inclemency of the weather may be | fatality, Jacqueline, one of her daughters, during 


By a most unlucky 


| judged by the circumstance, that the nest which | the action on the hill happened to be looking 
| the ball had made for itself, and from which it | out of the window listening to the firing, when 
same ball badly wounded a serjeant. The same! was cut out, was lined by thirteen plies of | 
night, such was the vivid impression of this | cloth.”—* I may here observe in passing, that | 
scene on the mind of one of the G6th—though | I never had a more painful charge than that of | 


|the French wounded. Whether the state of 
their wounds was attributable to faulty surgery 


| 


| Originally, or to rough conveyance from the | 


i field of action, or neglect since their arrival 


| here, or, what is not improbable, to all combined, | 


| the fact is that nothing could be more deplorable 
than their condition. The wounds were foul 
and sloughing, the men’s health was very bad, 
and most of the stumps required re-amputation. 
One morning when | was quitting the British 
| hospital, a cart was driven to the door from the 
| second division, then quartered five or six 
leagues in front, containing a French and an 
English dragoon— the latter being the worst | 
| case was attended first. ‘This man, Corporal 
| James Buchanan, of the 13th Light Dragoons, 
carried with him a written certificate from his 
| commanding-ollicer, stating that he had been 
attacked the day before by three of the enemy’s 
| dragoons, whom he fought individually, slaying 
one ontright, putting the second to flight, badly 


} 
} 
| 


a grape-shot from a gun in the redoubt last 
taken, which was turned on the enemy as they 
ran down to the town, miserably fractured her 
elbow-joint. It was represented to the mother 
that amputation was inevitable to save the poor 
girl’s life, and the sooner the better. After a 
sad scene, and not without great difficulty, the 
patient gave her consent, and J took off the 
arm the same evening, and am happy to add 
that she soon recovered. It would be a grace- 
ful finale to state that Mademoiselle Jacqueline 
was very beautiful. Truth forbids this; but 
she was amiable and grateful; and after she 


| had recovered the first dreadful! shock of such 
| a loss, she presented me with a handsome purse 


of her own netting as a fee, adding, affectingly, 
‘C’est le dernier ouvrage de ma pauvre main!” 

And we close the campaign at Thoulouse :— 
“The bishop of Thoulouse had a palace near 


| Pourville, in which, after his lordship had aban- 
|doned it on our approach, two other ofticers 


wounded and capturing the third, who accom- | 
| panied him in the cart. Buchanan had received | 


| fifteen wounds in this unequal combat—in the 


head, face, arms, and body: his nose was cut | 
| off, and one bone of the fore-arm cut through. | 


| It is scarcely necessary to say that I paid the 
|tenderest attention to this glorious fellow, 
| patched up a jury-nose for him as well as I 
| could, and left him convalescent. It is pleas- 
|ing to add, that during the whole time they 
| were under my observation, Buchanan and his 
; wounded prisoner, who slept by his side, ap- 
peared to be on the best terms, chatting amica- 


| purpose of a parasol. 
|ing himself in this position, looked somewhat 


and myself found excellent quarters. ‘here 
was a neglected fish-pond that was full of frogs 
in the garden; and in the heat of the day these 
reptiles used to come to the surface of the 
water to look about them and take the air; 
and when they found the sun too het would 
wisely poke their heads under the broad leaf 
of some flag or water-lily, which served the 
A great bull-frog, enjoy- 


like a fat Hindoo reposing under his chattah. 


| A venerable old servant of the bishop, who 


bly together in broken French and English, | 


and assisting each other by mutual attentions ; 
and it is very probabie that they then contracted 
|a permanent friendship. Good often springs 


stooped much, and wore a queue of the longi- 
tude of Louis the Fifteenth’s time, was left to 
take care of the establishment. When he want- 
ed a little game on a jour de fete, he was accus- 
tomed to visit the pond, with a branch ofa 


| willow for a fishing-rod, and a piece of a thread 
| and a crooked pin for book and line; a petal 


from evil in this whimsical world; and we need | 


despair of nothing, when we see warm mutual | of the frogs, some hungry fellow would rise at 


amity arising from so unpromising an origin as | 


a thrust through the body, retaliated by a slice 
off the nose.”’— “ Our time was occupied pro- | 
fessionally till late in the evening: when we 
had done, and were in quest of some refresh- | 
ment, a well-dressed woman accosted us, ap- | 
| parently in a state of the greatest distress and 


or two of a pink or carnation serving for a fly. 
When he bobbed this simple bait over the heads 


it like a trout, and be pitched out on the bank: 
but very often the old maitre d’hétel would have 
his work to do ever again after all; for the pin 
having no barb, Mr. Frog would very generally 
extricate himself and hop away,—the more 
vivaciously for the prick in the jaw he had just 
received. Very often I have enjoyed a hearty 


How this happened none could say ; | distraction. She told us she lived in the vil-| laugh, when sitting in a neighbouring summer- 
report was current at the time, that | lage of Espelette, immediately under us, at the | house, and witnessing the antics of Messire Jean 
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and a fugitive frog. ‘ S——é!’ he would ex- 
claim, when it got off, ‘ S——é béte ” and then 
deliberately taking off his spectacles, and laying 
down his fishing-rod, he would address himself 
to the race. If his game hopped towards the 
water, escape was easy; but if the reptile was 
bothered as to the locale, and took a course 
into the interior, its hind quarters would infal- 
libly be roasting on a skewer, or simmering in 
a fricassée, in a quarter of an hour.” 





THE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR, 
(Third notice: conclusion.] 


Tue darker concluding sentiments with which 
our review was commenced are strengthened in 
an appendix, which contains two versions of 
Russian barbarity, which the Marquis issues 
in corroboration of his final sentiments. ‘They 
were obtained, as he informs us, from ‘‘ a 
Frenchman, now professor of the Russian lan- 
guage at Paris; his name is M. Girard: the 
other, an Italian, M. Grassini, brother of the 
celebrated singer, whose beauty once caused 
great sensation in Europe.”—“ The following 
is the summary of M. Girard’s relation. He 
was made prisoner during the retreat, and im- 
mediately sent, with 3000 other Frenchmen, 
under charge of a body of Cossacks, into the 
interior of the empire, where the prisoners 
were dispersed among the different govern- 
ments. The cold became daily more intense. 
Dying of hunger and fatigue, the unfortunate 
men were often obliged to stop on the road, 
until numerous and violent blows had done 
the office of food for them, and inspired them 
with strength to march on until they fell dead. 
At every stoppage some of these scarcely clad 
and famished beings were left upon the snow. 
When they once fell, the frost glued them to 
earth, and they never rose again. Even their 
ferocious guards were horrified at their excess 
of suffering. Devoured by vermin, consumed 
by fever and want, carrying everywhere with 
them contagion, they became objects of terror 
to the villagers among whose abodes they were 
made to stop. They advanced by dint of blows 
towards the places destined for their taking 
rest; and it was still with blows that they 
were received there, without being suffered 
to approach persons, or even to enter houses. 
Some were seen reduced to such a state, that, 
in their furious despair, they fell upon each 
other with stones, logs of wood, and their own 
hands; and those who came alive out of the 


To these horrible excesses did the inhumanity 
of the Russians drive our countrymen. It has 
not been forgotten that at the very same time 
Germany gave a different example to the Chris- 
tian world. The Protestants of Frankfort still 
remember the devoted charity cf the bishop of 
Mayence, and the Italian Catholics recollect 
with gratitude the succour they received among 
the Protestants of Saxony. At night, in the 
bivouacs, the men who felt themselves about to 
die rose in terror to struggle, standing, against 
the death agony; surprised whilst in its con- 
tortions by the frost, they remained supported 
against the walls, stiff and frozen. The last 
sweat turned to ice over their emaciated limbs; 
and they were found in the morning, their eyes 
open, and their bodies fixed and congealed in 
convulsive attitudes, from which they were 
snatched only to be burnt. The foot then came 
away from the ankle more easily than it is, 
when living, lifted from the soil. When day- 
light appeared, their comrades, on raising their 
heads, beheld themselves under the guard of a 
circle of yet scarcely lifeless statues, who ap- 





peared posted round the camp like sentinels of 
another world. The horror of these awakings 
cannot be described. Every morning, before 
the departure of the column, the Russians 
burnt the dead; and— shall I say it —they 
sometimes burnt the dying! All this M. Gi- 
rard has seen; these are the sufferings he has 
shared, and, favoured by youth, survived. Fright- 
ful as the facts are, they do not appear to me 
more so than a multitude of other recitals at- 
tested by historians; but what I consider as 
inexplicable, and almost incredible, is the si- 
lence of a Frenchman escaped from this inhu- 
man land, and again in his own country. M. 
Girard would never publish the account of his 
sufferings, through respect, he says, for the 
memory of the Emperor Alexander, who re- 
tained him nearly ten years in Russia, and 
employed him as French master in the imperial 
schools. How many arbitrary acts, how many 
frauds, has he not witnessed in those vast esta- 
blishments! Nothing, however, has been able 
to induce him to break silence, and to proclaim 
to Europe these glaring abuses.” 

M. Grassini, like M. Girard, could not be 
persuaded to publish aught against Russia, 
though strongly importuned to do sv by the 
marquis, who visited Milan for that purpose 
last year. 

“ While serving in the army of the viceroy 
of Italy he had been made prisoner during the 
retreat, in the neighbourhood of Smolensk. 
He afterwards passed two years in the interior 
of Russia’? And we have copied the most 
striking of his reported answers to very lead- 
ing questions: “ * You must,’ I said, ‘ have 
greatly suffered in that country from the inhu- 
manity of the inhabitants and the rigour of 
the climate?’ ‘ From the cold I did,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ but I cannot say that the Russians 
want humanity. We received in the interior 
of the country unhoped - for succours. The 
female peasants and the ladies sent us clothes 
to protect us from the cold, medicines to cure 
our sick, food, and even linen; nay, some of 
them braved the risk of contagion by coming 
to nurse us in our bivouacs, for our miseries 
had spread frightful maladies among us. To 
induce any one to approach us, there was re- 
quired not merely a sentiment of common com- 
passion, but a high courage, a lofty virtue ; and 
I call this humanity.’ ‘ I do not pretend to 
say that there are no exceptions to the general 
hardness of heart which I observed in Russia. 
Wherever there is woman, there is pity; the 
women of all countries sometimes become he- 
roic in compassion: but it is not the less true 
that in Russia, the laws, the manners, the ha- 
bits, the characters, are impressed with a spirit 
of cruelty, from which our unhappy prisoners 
suffered too greatly to allow of our saying much 
about the humanity of the inhabitants of that 
country.’ ‘ I suffered among them like the 
others, and more than many others; for since 
returning to my own country I have continued 
nearly blind. For thirty years I have had re- 
course, without success, to every means of art, 
but my sight is almost lost: the influence of 
the night dews in Russia, even during the fine 
season, is pernicious to those who sleep in the 
open air.’ *‘ You slept, then, beneath the open 
heavens?’ ‘ It was necessary during the mili- 
tary marches imposed upon us.’ ‘ Thus dur- 
ing frosts of twenty or thirty degrees you were 
without shelter?’ ‘Yes; but it is the inhu- 
manity of the climate, not of the men, that 
must be accused of our sufferings during these 
unavoidable halts.’ ‘ Did the men never add 
their unnecessary severities to those of nature ?’ 
‘It is true I have witnessed acts of ferocity 





worthy of savages; but I banished the thoughts 
of these horrors by my love of life: 1 said t, 
myself, if I indulge in any expressions of ia 
dignation, my keepers will kill me to avenge 
the honour of their country. Human self-Joy 
is so inconsistent, that men are capable of as. 
sassinating a fellow-being to prove to others 
that they are not inhuman.’ ‘ You are per- 
fectly right; but all that you tell me by no 
means causes me to change my opinion re. 
specting the character of the Russians.’ « They 
obliged us to travel in companies. We slept 
near the villages, the entrance of which was 
refused us on account of the hospital-fever that 
followed us. In the evening we stretched 
ourselves on the ground, wrapped in our cloaks 
between two large fires. In the morning, eas 
fore recommencing our march, our guard count. 
ed the dead, and instead of burying them, which 
would have cost too much time and trouble on 
account of the hardness and depth of the ice 
and snow, they burnt them, thinking thus to 
stop the contagion; body and clothes were 
burnt together: but will you believe it? more 
than once men still alive were thrown into the 
flames! Reanimated by pain, these wretched 
creatures concluded their lives with the screams 
and agonies of the stake!’ ‘ What horrors!’ 
‘ Many other atrocities were committed. Every 
night the rigour of the frost decimated our com- 
panies. Whenever any deserted dwelling could 
be found near the entrance of the towns, they 
obliged us to lodge there; but not being able 
to make fires except in certain parts of these 
buildings, the nights we passed there were no 
better than those passed in the open air with 
fires all around us. Many of our people con- 
sequently died in the rooms for want of means 
to warm themselves.’ ‘ But why did they make 
you journey during the winter?’ ‘We might 
have communicated disease to the neighbour- 
hood of Moscow. I have often seen the Rus- 
sian soldiers dragging the dead, by cords fas- 
tened round their ankles, down from the second 
story of the edifices in which we were herded. 
Their heads followed, striking and resounding 
against every step, from the top of the house 
to the bottom. ‘ It is of no consequence,’ they 
said, ‘ they are dead.’ ‘ And vou consider that 
humane!’ ‘TI only tell you what I have seen; 
sometimes even worse things happened; for I 
have seeu an end made of the living by this 
treatment; the blood of their wounded heads, 
left upon the stairs, has furnished hideous 
proofs of the ferocity of the Russian soldiers; 
I ought to observe also, that sometimes an 
officer was present at these brutal executions. 
Such things I and my companions saw daily 
without making any protest; so greatly does 
misery brutalise men! It will be my fate to- 
morrow, I thought ; and this community of dan- 
ger put my conscience at rest and favoured my 
inertia.’ ‘ It appears to me still to continue, 
since you could be witness of all these facts 
and remain silent for twenty-eight years.’” 

The marquis’s activity is now evoked to com- 
pensate for the inertia of others; and we must 
say he has exerted himself very earnestly. 





Selections from the Writings of the late J. Sydney 
Taylor, A.M., Barrister-at-Law ; with a brief 
Sketch of his Life. 8vo, pp. 496. London, 
J. Gilpin. 

As the best testimonial to the character of the 

deceased, this volume of his writings has been 

compiled for the committee which was ap- 
pointed at a public meeting to devise the best 
means for that end. A more worthy and ami- 
able individual could not have challenged the 
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— 
a it is gratifying to find that the ashes of 
such men are honoured in the grave. Mr. 
Taylor was connected with the periodical press, 
and in its various and desultory duties lavished 
avery considerable degree of talent, a very use- 


- ful measure of philanthropy, and a very emi- 


nent laudable devotion of just, humane, and 
cenerous feeling. This collection of his pro- 
ductions affords abundant proof of his earnest- 
ness and ability in whatever he undertook to 
do; and he undertook nothing which did not 
reflect credit upon his life. It is but too true 
that many a highly gifted man has wasted him- 
self in writings of this kind, whilst persons of 
not half their merit have achieved a respect- 
able eminence by concentrating themselves on 
one pursuit, We are therefore the more pleased 
in having it in our power to point to this me- 
morial of an excellent and right-minded indi- 
vidual, prematurely cut off in the prime of his 
days, and to add, that all its numerous essays in 
prose and verse are calculated to gratify and 
improve the reader, and establish the fame of 
the author on a lasting column, though in com- 
position as mosaic as can well be imagined. 

A Companion for the Sick-room ; being a Compen- 
dium of Christian Faith and Practice, chiefly 
compiled from the Writings of Divines of the 
“ Holy Catholic Church.” Pp. 210. London, 
James Burns. 

Tur bare announcement of a work of this cha- 

racter is almost all that comes within our pro- 

vince; but it is perhaps our duty to mention 
that the object of this publication appears to 


. . ‘ ; | 2 
us to be to bring the doctrine of “ the fathers” | +, nay attention to these urgent appeals from 


to the bed-side of the sick, and that it is very 
ably done. 


osthumous applause of the wise and good; | Aunt Elinor’s Lectures on Architecture. 





Dedi- 
cated to the Ladies of England. Pp. 144. 
London, Rivingtons. 

A course of eight lectures, divested of all un- 
necessary technicalities, or where used explain- 
ed or illustrated, chiefly on English church- 
architecture, fonts and altars, stained glass, &c., 
written in an easy flowing style and elevated 
spirit. We approve of the advice to “ all 
ladies not occupied with duties of paramount 
importance to have some pursuit or study, or 
course of reading ;”’ and we strongly recommend 
Aunt Elinor’s Lectures. If nothing more be 
learned, an acquaintance with the localities of 
the curious church-antiquities of our native 
land will be found a gratifying acquisition; but 
we predict that those of the fair sex who profit 
by our recommendation will not rest there; 
farther inquiry and more extensive reading will 
be sought. 

Days at the Factories. By Geo. Dodd. Pp. 548. 

London, C. Knight. 

A voLuME as full of useful information as it 
can cram, in which the operatiuns of breweries, 
distilleries, gas-works, coachmaking, ship-build- 
ing, glass-blowing, sugar-refining, and many 
other trades and manufactures (twenty-three in 
all), are minutely explained, and illustrated 
with engravings. 





SCHOOL- BOOKS. 
At particular seasons of the year our tables 
become loaded with works of instruction, each 
accompanied by a long and pressing request 
for a review within a limited time. Were we 


schoolmasters and teachers, we need have little 
other matter wherewith to fill our sheet; and 


Ecclesiastica ; or, the Church, her Schools, and | it is hardly fair to expect this of us, more es- 


her Clergy. 

coln’s Inn. 8vo, pp. 448. Lond., Hatchard. 
Our last Gazette contained the review of a work 
of much interest to collegiate history and uni- 
versity education in bygone times. The pre- 
sent volume is more a history of the church of 
England, with biographical and other notices 
of her eminent men during three centuries ; 
and the conclusion arrived at is, that as she has 
survived all her past trouble and dangers, she 
need feel no alarm for her present divisions. A 
portrait of the primate adorns the work. 


The Character of the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A., §c., 
as a Controversialist, §c. Pp. 76. London, 
C. Dolman. 

Tue writer states himself to be a convert from 

the Anglican to the Romish Church ; and with 

all the zeal which so usually belongs to change, 
he in this letter, addressed to’ Dr. Wiseman, 
charges Mr. Palmer with every sort of sup- 
pressing, misquoting, garbling, and misrepre- 
senting in his publications on the side of the 

Protestant Church. Who shall decide, when 

not only doctors, but priests, fathers, saints, 

councils, and popes disagree? Far be the 
effort from us. 

The Botanist’s Manual and Woodland Companion : 
containing a familiar Introduction to the Science 
of Botany, and Vegetable Physiology ; with the 
Natural History and various Uses of British 
Forest-Trees. The whole intended to awaken 
a taste for Rural Scenery, and pave the way to 
@sound and accurate knowledge of Botany. De- 
signed for the Use of Young People. Lon- 
don, Cradock and Co. 

To this voluminous and descriptive title-page 

we need only add, that our examination of the 

Work proves it to be a correct statement of 

iS contents; and that its intention, expressed 

above, is well-carried out. 





By E. M. Roose, Esq., of Lin- | pecially as our advertising columns are open 
| to the authors for making their works known 


to the public. We have now before us some 
score or two of grammars and other elementary 
works, each of which advances some new mode 
of teaching, or professes to shorten the methods 
already in use; upon which, before we can 
pronounce an opinion, we are compelled to 
devote our serious attention to the views pro- 
mulgated by the writers ; and often, after much 
consideration and time, we rise from our task 
little wiser than we were ere we commenced it, 
and not unfrequently perfectly mystified as to 
the author’s real intentions. This, happily, is 
not always the case: sometimes we do meet 
with ideas for teaching languages, which, if 
properly carried out, would facilitate the in- 
structor’s labours, and lighten the heavy toil 
of the commencing scholar. To a few of these 
we will now direct attention :— 


English ; or, the Art of Composition. By G. F. 
Graham. London, Longmans and Co. 
Tuts admirable exposition of the principles of 
English composition will be found a treasure 
to teachers; it is, indeed, a work which de- 
mands our earnest recommendation; and though 
its professed object is to set the pupil writing 
at a much earlier age than is usual, there is 
much information to be gleaned from its pages, 
even by those who are so far advanced as to be 
teachers of others. The principles are sound 
and comprehensive, and the entire object well 

adapted for its purpose. 

Elements of Latin Hexameters and Pentameters. 
By the Rev. R. Bland. London, Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Turs is the sixteenth edition! It is edited by 

Mr. Giles, who has gone very carefully over 

the work, freeing it from errors, and improving 

it wherever improvement could be introduced. 


The Rudiments ef Greek Grammar (as used in 
the College at Eton). Edited by the Rev. 
J. Bosworth, D.D. Same publishers. 

Wuen a book of this kind once gains a footing 
in academies, c., it is almost a work of super- 
erogation to notice it: it has become a fine 
property to its proprietors, and praise or cen- 
sure now would have very little effect upon its 
circulation. This is the fourth edition pro- 
duced under the auspices of Dr. Bosworth, and 
well worthy of his talents and character. 

A First Grammar, introductory to the Study © 
the French Language. By C. Smyth, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 132. London, Souter and Law. 

Mr. Smyti has exercised great ingenuity in 

the production of this grammar, and much of 

his reasoning is very cogent. We, however, 

doubt whether this mode of teaching would be 4 

very practicable; there would be so much to} 

un-learn, and so great a difference between the] 

French and grammars of other languages, that] 

unless the system were simultaneously applied 

to all, it would make confusion worse con-J 
founded in the poor pupil’s head. There is} 
still much in this little volume that is wor-] 
thy of investigation; and the time and pains} 

Mr. Smyth has bestowed upon his subject are 

clearly perceptible. § 

The French Language acquired in Four Months. 
By M. Mariot de Beauvoisin. London, 
published for the author. 

TuE title-page of this little work states it to 

be “an original system ;” we look upon it more 

as a very clever application of the Hamiltonia 

system, by which much space is saved, and the 
learner can more readily separate the inter 

linear translation from the main text. We 
have our doubts whether French can be pro 

perly learned in four months; but steady ap-j 
plication to the four lessons before us for that} 
time would go a great way in advancing the 
pupil in the knowledge of a very delightfulj 
language. The words “ third edition” on the 
cover speak volumes of the appreciation inj 

which M. de Beauvoisin’s labours are held ;j 

and we have much pleasure in adding our praise 

to so ingenious yet simple a production. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CITY OF LONDON ANTIQUITIES. 

| REFERRING to our report of the proceedings) 
| in the Common Council so long ago as Literary 
Gazette of llth Feb., a correspondent, whose 
communications the pressure of other tem- 
| porary matters has led us to delay to this latej 
hour, says :— 

I trust, in justice to the body to which Ij 
have the honour to belong, and to your many} 
antiquarian readers and admirers in the city, 
to be allowed to state, that the multiplicity 
of business brought before them on that oc-) 
casion,— besides that the subject, I venturel 
to assert, is one entirely beyond their compre- 
hension,—as well as the lateness of the hour,’ 
| precluded the possibility of its meeting with aj 
'fair hearing. The consequence followed of it 

g q wed of its! 
being referred to the commissioners of sewers—] 
more perhaps to get it out of their own hands, | 
but which made good the old adage of “ Out 
of the frying-pan,” &c. No one can regret 
more than I do the result in disposing of the 
question in the way it was, knowing the incom- 
petency, from various causes, of the parties in 
whose hands it now rests to do justice to it. 
{am nota solitary instance in our body of hold- 
ing the opinion, that the only way to form an 
institution worthy of this great metropolis and 
of the nation itself, would be to form a society 
of gentlemen in London to take measures, on 
a liberal scale, for the preservation and collec- 


} 
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tion of national antiquities ; and I venture to pre- 
dict, that the city of London, with its vast re- 
sources, will not be backward in contributing 
its aid to forward the project. There are 
many small collections made entirely in the 
city, the owners of which would willingly con- 
tribute towards the formation of a museum, if 
a receptacle could be had worthy them, and 
I should be proud to add to their number.— 
Hoping to hear no more of the subject in con- 
nexion with either common council or commis- 
sioners of sewers, I am, sir, yours, &c. c. Cc 
Sir,—Perceiving in your answers to corre- 
spondents that you have deferred the subject 
on city antiquities for farther information, I 
am now at a loss to know from what source you 
look for it. Should you intend to follow up the 
subject, which your former notice of it would 
lead me to believe, I fear my evidence would 
be of but little value, my time being too fully 
occupied to devote so much to the study of an- 
tiquities as I could wish ; but in the pursuit of 
making additions to my collection, I can bear 
testimony to the gross ignorance shewn by the 
very persons who have been proposed as pro- 
tectors and trustees of the projected City Mu- 
seum. I am not the only one who was present 
at the heartless desecration of a votive altar, 
discovered under the foundation of the Royal 
Exchange, on which occasion, while preparing 
a plan of it, and while others were collecting, or 
endeavouring so to do, the fragments of patera 
and Samian pottery, which were strewn in pro- 
fusion around, the order for clearing the ground 
was given; and in a few minutes the poor bone- 
collectors (who had been attracted by the vast 
discoveries in their line) round the altar, and 
the F'F.S.A., with the strictest impartiality, were 
together rudely turned offthe ground. In many 
instances I have seen at the approaches to Lon- 
don Bridge, some few years since, the foreman 
interfere on the discovery of any object of ap- 
parent value, or order to be destroyed any other 
his judgment might lead him to believe was not 
so, sooner than allow any one else to possess 
it; and in one instance five (some say from 
Htwenty to fifty!) gold nobles were seen to 
§ vanish in the pocket of one very high in office, 
connected with those works, and which have 
never since been heard of. If these instances 
f are of use in founding a paper in your valuable 
journal on the subject in question, I can assert 
there are very few collectors in London who 
could not relate, in addition, numerous instances 
» of destruction and misappropriation, and justify 
my troubling you, in the hope to induce you 
to advocate the establishing a society for the 
} “* Preservation and collection of National anti- 
quities,” believing the proposition, as exclu- 
sively connected with the city, will never be 
carried out in forming a museum worthy the 
jname. The vast discoveries daily being made 
in London, Cirencester, Exeter, and other 
§ places rich in Roman remains, would, if accu- 
mulated, form a collection interesting to sci- 
ence, and worthy an enlightened country. 
Hoping you will pardon my troubling you thus 
far, with communications of perhaps no value, 
I am, sir, &c. &c. ~C. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Cork, Wednesday Morning. 


Tue savans are gathering fast. ‘The Bristol 
steamer this morning imported a cargo of thirty 
or forty members; and a considerable number 
had previously taken time by the forelock. The 
weather is very favourable. 

The Council met at ten o’clock this morning ; 
but the general Committee meeting is postponed 


| till 3 o'clock, so (as the last post goes at 12) | 


it is probable that I can give you no account of 
ithe opening proceedings this week. As they 
|are, however, generally routine, it is of no 
| great consequence. 

All the arrangements, I understand, are com- 
| plete. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 7.— Mr. Warburton, president, in the 
chair. 1. “ On ichthyopatolites, or petrified 
trackways of ambulatory fishes upon sandstone 
of the coal-formation,” by the Rev. Dr. Buck- 
land. In September 1842 Dr. Buckland re- 
ceived from Miss Potts, of Chester, a sketch of 
impressions resembling a succession of scratches 
by long claws, copied from a flag-stone disco- 
vered by that lady near the shaft of a coal-pit, 
at Mostyn, in Flintshire. She afterwards for- 
warded the slab itself; from an examination of 
which, Dr. Buckland comes to the conclusion, 
that the impressions are not foot-marks of a 
reptile, but made by the ambulatory organs, or 
bony rays, of the fin of some unknown species 
of walking fish. They consist of curvilinear 
scratches, disposed symmetrically at regular 
intervals, on each side of a level space about 
two inches wide, which may represent the 
breadth of the body of the fish, to the pectoral 
fin-rays of which Dr. Buckland attributes the 
scratches. ‘They follow one another in nearly 
equidistant rows of three scratches in a row, at 
intervals of about two inches from the point of 
each individual scratch to the points of those 
next succeeding and preceding it. They are 
all slightly convex outwards, three on each 
side of the supposed place of the fish’s body. 
Each external scratch is about an inch and a 
half in length, the inner ones about half an | 
inch, and the middle scratch about one inch | 
long. These proportions are pretty nearly | 
constant throughout a series of eight successive 
rows of triple impressions on the slab from the 
Mostyn coal-pit. The impressions of the right 
and left fin-rays are not quite symmetrically 
opposed to each other on a straight line of pro- 
gression, but the path of the animal appears to 
have been curvilinear, or trending towards the 
right. Each impression, or scratch, is deepest 
in its supposed frontal side, and becomes more 
shallow gradually backwards. Dr. Buckland 
enumerates several instances of such a mode of 
progression among existing fishes, and points 
out the great analogy between these fossil im- 
pressions and those which the gurnard makes 
when walking on sand under water, as observed 
by Prof. Deslongchamps.—2. A letter was read 
from Mr. W. C. Trevelyan, giving an account 
of polished and scratched surfaces of rocks ob- 
served by him in Greece, on the way from Me- 
gara to Corinth, and resembling the surfaces 
seen in the Jura, attributed to the action of 
glacial phenomena. In this case, however, he 
considers the fact observed as the effect of an 
earthquake. The appearance of moraines, which 
he saw in the gorge of Mount Parnassus, he re- 
fers to storms bringing down masses of rocks, 
rubbish, and trees.—3. ‘‘ Observations on cer- 
tain fossilliferous beds in Southern India,” by 
Mr. C. T. Kaye. The beds made known by 
Mr. Kaye occupy positions at some distance 
from each other, and are found in three locali- 
ties: first, near Pondicherry; secondly, near 
Trinconopoly ; and thirdly near Verdachellum. 
Although the streets of Pondicherry are paved 
with limestone, the strata from which the ma- 
terial is derived have hitherto been unnoticed. 
The town itself is situated, like Madras, on a 
recent sandy formation, extending inland, in 











places ten miles, and containing shells of spe- 


cies now inhabiting the Indian Ocean in such 
abundance that they are dug up and used for 
lime. Immediately behind the town these 
sandy beds rest on low hills of red sandstone 
in which no maring remains occur. In certain 
localities it contains fossil trees, often of vast 
size, even to the length of nearly 100 feet, al] 
apparently conifere, and having their wood 
silicified, and presenting no traces of marine 
action. Beyond the hills of sandstone is a bed 
of limestone, and beyond it the sandstone again, 
bounded, at a distance of about sixteen miles 
from the sea, by hills of black granite. The 
nature of the country affording no sections, the 
relation of the limestone to the sandstone js 
still a desideratum. The former occupies an 
area of not more than three or four miles, and 
abounds in most beautiful and interesting ma- 
rine fossils, most of which appear to be new, 
Baculites, Hamites, Nautili, and Ammonites, are 
abundant in the finest preservation, and asso- 
ciated with numerous bivalves and univalves, 
including several species of Voluta, Pyrula, and 
a Cyprea. Wood is also found, but calcareous, 
and bored by the Teredo. About 30 miles 
from Trinconopoly, 100 from Pondicherry, and 
60 from the sea, is another bed of fossilliferous 
limestone. Among the numerous fossils pro- 
cured by the author from this bed, very few 
agreed with those from Pondicherry; some re- 
sembled tertiary fossils, and others green-sand 
species: only one fragment of an ammonite 
occurred. At Verdachellum, in Southern Ar- 
cot, about 40 miles from the coast and 50 {rom 
Pondicherry, a third bed of fossilliferous lime- 
stone occurs, to which the author’s attention 
was directed by Lieut. Newbold. It is situated 
amid a district of red sandstone, resembling 
that at Pondicherry. {t contained no Baculites 
or Hamites, but several Ammonites, and nu- 
merous bivalves and univalves, several of which 
were identical with those from Trinconopoly, 
but none were of the species found at Pondi- 
cherry. Among them were some lower green- 
sand forms. The author concludes by pointing 
out the remarkable association in these beds of 
truly cretaceous forms with numerous species 
belonging to genera usually considered as cha- 
racteristic of the tertiary era.—4. “ An account 
of a section of the strata between the chalk and 
the weald clay in the vicinity of Hythe,” by 
F. W. Simms. In order to ascertain the re- 
lations and succession of the strata in the 
neighbourhood of Hythe, the author instituted a 
number of borings, the details of which were 
fully given in this paper. The better to in- 


| vestigate the beds of the lower green sand in 


this locality, he sunk a shaft in the quarry 
above and to the north of Hythe church, of the 
dimensions of five feet by four, to the depth of 
seventy-three feet; so that the strata could be 
accurately examined and measured, and the 
fossils of the several beds collected. By this 
means he discovered beds which were not pre- 
viously known to have existed in this locality, 
consisting principally of laminated clay, greasy 
to the feel, and having some of the properties 
of fuller’s earth. The succession of beds in 
Mr. Simms’ section is the following, enume- 
rating them in descending order, from the 
bottom of Evenden’s quarry, where the shaft 
was sunk, there being forty-eight feet of cal- 
careous rock above. Six feet of sand, contaili- 
ing few fossils, and in one bed some fossil wood, 
are succeeded by eight feet of calcareous rocks 
and interstratified sands, containing the same 
fossils with the calcareous rock above. Next 
we meet with twenty-five feet of grey sandy 
clay, with characteristic fossils, succeeded by 
variously coloured beds, to a depth of fifty- 
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three feet, resting on a greenish brown bed, | 
which is separated from the wealden by a layer | 
of very fine white sand, one inch in thickness. | 
The wealden occurs at a depth of sixty-three | 
anda half feet. Mr. Simms’ observations shew | 
that the upper green sand is wanting in the 
neighbourhood of Hythe, that the galt is 126 feet 
thick there, and the lower green sand 70 feet 
inits upper bed, 1533 in the middle, and 1783 
inthelower. The dip of the strata in the line of 
section is due north 1° 19’. Among the fossils 
procured by Mr. Simms, during his investiga- 
tion, was a remarkable resin, the properties of 
which were examined by Mr. E. Solly, and an 
account of which accompanied the paper. 4. 
“Comparative remarks on the lower green sand 
of Kentand of the Isle of Wight,” by Dr. Fitton. 
The author having examined the results of Mr. 
Simms’ operations, described in the preceding 
paper, here compares the sections of the lower 
green sand at Hythe, and on the S. W. of Maid- 
stone, from information given to him by Mr. 
Benstead, of the latter place. In sinking a 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, August 12, 1843, 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of August 7th.— 
A proportional return of insane cases was sub- 
mitted by M. Moreau de Jonnes. Of the 10,111 
existing in France, 6964 are stated to arise from 
physical and 3147 from moral causes, The 
most numerous of the former are classed under 
idiocy; of the latter under grief. But M. 
Thenard warned against dependence on re- 
turns at present, because of the difficulty in 
tracing insanity to its true origin, and because 
of the want of a proper registry of mad-houses. 

M. Payen read a paper on the distinctive 
properties which exist between vegetable mem- 
branes and the coverings of insects and crus- 
tacea. ‘The more prominent facts and conclu- 
sions are the following, derived from the treat- 
ment of the tissues of caterpillars, spiders, flies, 
&c., and cray-fish, cleansed from all foreign 
matter by boiling alkaline solutions, water, al- 
cohol, and ether, and by muriatic acid when in- 
crusted with a calcareous carbonate :—1. Sul- 


tremities of which is fixed, and the other is 
attached to a vertical copper stock running in 
the direction of the axis. Because of the dif- 
ference of dilatation of silver and platinum 
temperature causes the helix to vary, its upper 
extremity communicating a rotatory motion to 
the copper-stock, and by means of cog-wheels 
to two needles working on a graduated dial, 
one of which indicates degrees of temperature, 
and the other tenths of a degree. ‘This me- 
tallic thermometer has been examined and 
tested by a commission; they placed it on 
board the Voyageur, a steamer of 80-horse 
power. It was on deck, and in communication 
with the boiler by means of a copper-pipe. 
The fire was alternately raised and damped, 
and the action of the instrument was regular, | 
obeying the least variation of temperature. | 
This instrument will be of especial value, and § 
above all other contrivances at present known, 
where the water in the boiler becomes low, and 
the plates red hot; a case of too frequent oc- J 
currence, and always attended with great risk. 








well at Barming Heath in 1837 this gentleman 
found the whole thickness of the quarry-stone 
(Kentish rag) and intermediate ‘ hassock,”’ 
to be 150 feet :—beneath were 10 feet of dark 
sreen sand, containing marine fossils; and 
finally about 50 feet of clay, which was kuown 
to be different from that of the Wealds. Water 
having been obtained at the depth last men- 
tioned, the sinking was discontinued. The 
sections, therefore, at Hythe, and near Maid- 
stone, agree in presenting a considerable thick- 
ness of marine clay beneath the Kentish rag :— 
and this resemblance is confirmed by the fact, 
that a bank of distinct blue clay crops out be- 
tween the quarry-stone and the weald-clay, 
near Wateringbury, on the south of Maidstone. 
The section at Atherfield, on the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, has the advantage of exhibiting 
an uninterrupted view of the whole series of 
strata between the chalk and the wealden, which 
are seen to be perfectly conformable throughout: 
and both the fossils and the mineral composi- 
tions of the beds sunk through in Mr. Simms’ 
shaft very closely resemble those of the lowest 
beds near Atherfield ; the principal difference 
being, the occurrence at the latter place of the 
bed of stone, about three feet thick, near the 
bottom, which abounds remarkably in fossils. 
On the other hand, the calcareous strata of 
Kentish quarries, from Hythe to Maidstone,'do 
not appear in Atherfield; where they are re- 
presented only by detached concretional masses 
—and the authorcalls attention to the sudden 
decrease of calcareous matter, in receding from 
what may be called the ventral region of this 
limestone—whether inland through Surrey and 
Hampshire, or westward by the coast of Sussex 
to the Isle of Wight and Dorsetshire, which is 
the more deserving of notice, as the total thick- 
ness of the lower green sand in Kent (about 
400 feet), cannot much excecd that of the Isle 
of Wight. The author explains the stratigraph- 
ical principles of his division of the subcreta- 
ceous series proposed in 1824 and 1826, which, 
he thinks, Mr. Simms’ results confirm: and 
the only remaining question 1s, whether the 
marine clay discovered by Mr. Austen in 
Surrey — that of Atherfield — and that now 
brought to light at Hythe, which seems to be 
continuous—is to be regarded as an additional 
member of the lower green sand, or to be de- 
tached from the subdivisions of that deposit— 
question which can be determined only by a 
full comparison of the fossils of the lower sub- 
cretaceous strata ; the number of which has been 
very much increased by recent accessions in 
England, 


phuric acid, with 1°d of water, instantly separated 
| and dissolved the insect-cases, but did not affect 


| the vegetable epidermic tissue for some hours: | 
| with 3 proportions of water animal tissue was | 


dissolved in a few hours, whilst vegetable epi- 
dermis resisted it for fifteen. 2. In ordinary 
nitric acid, with 3 of water, the insect-coatings 
volume for volume disappeared immediately ; 
but the structure and external forms of the 
vegetable pellicle remained in it for more than 
a month, 3. Muriatic acid at 21°, or 6 pro- 
portions of water, penetrated, rendered trans- 
parent, broke up, and dissolved the teguments 
of insects in a few minutes; but it acted very 
slowly on the epidermis of plants. 4. All the 
foregoing solutions of animal matter, extended 


cipitated by tannin; the deposit, washed and 


nothing similar occurred in the like treatment 
of vegetable tissue. 5. A solution, almost sa- 
turated, cold, of powdered chloride of lime, put 
into contact with each of these two substances, 
and then made to boil for some seconds, sepa- 
rated and burned rapidly the coverings of in- 
sects; whilst it attacked slowly the epidermis 
of a Cactus peruvianus, atlecting more the cuticle 
than the subjacent cellular tissue. 

The distinctive properties given above may, 
however, be attempted to be explained by pe- 
culiar cohesion, and not by real difference of 
composition. Elementary analyses, however, 
give three and four times more nitrogen to the 
animal than to the vegetable tissue. 

M. Lewy communicated his researches, made 
at the request of the Academy, on the composi- 
tion of atmospheric air obtained at Copenhagen 
and from the North Sea, comparing them also 
with analyses of air from Guadaloupe, collected 


conducted in accordance with the new process 
of MM. Dumas and Boussingault, fully confirms 
the views of some philosophers, that the com- 
position of air is not constant over the whole 
surface of the globe: the conclusion that the 
oxygen varies may be drawn with considerable 


doubtful, as exhibited by the analysis of air 
collected over continents, it is greater and 


obtained at sea. 

M. Clement submitted an instrument in- 
vented by him for measuring the temperature 
and tension of vapour in boilers of high and 
low pressure. It is composed of two plates, 
one of silver and the other platinum, soldered 
together and rolled into a helix; one of the ex- 





and neutralised with a soluble base, were pre- | 


dried, yielded, on calcination, alkaline vapours : | 


by M. Deville. This new series of experiments, | 


certainty; for if the variation is somewhat | 


most decided when the air examined has been | 


It will shew the high temperature of the result- § 
ing vapour, the tension of which is not in-§ 
creased. In fine, the commission see in this 
thermometer the means of knowing the elastic 
force of vapour and its temperature at any 
| moment. 

MM. Belfield and Foucault's experiments in 
photography tend to shew that the fiim of or- 
ganic matter which constantly forms on the Jj 

| prepared surface of the plate, and which M.§ 
| Daguerre considered a hindrance to the for-j 
mation of the image, is almost essential to its] 
| production. They think that a perfect da- 
guerréotype could not be obtained on a me- 
| tallic surtace chemically pure; and that the 
| usual preparation of the silver extends over its} 
surface uniformly an infinitely thin varnish. 
| Instead of the cleansing and polishing a plate 
with nitric acid, they used a powder of dry lead] 
jand some drops of the essence of terebinthine } 
unrectified. ‘The evaporation of the velatile 
| portion of the essence left a resinous pellicle, J 
| which was attenuated either with alcohol orf 
| mechanically with dry powders. ‘Treated then] 
with iodine in the usual way, the images were | 
produced in the same manner and in the same | 
time. i 
| M. Leps, commander of the Vizie, stationed, 
| on the western coast of Africa, writes that ob- 
servation has determined a variation in the] 
lustre of the star 7 of 4rgo, marked in the cata-4 
logues as of the second magnitude; it is now# 
almost equal to Canopus, aud increases in bril-} 
| liancy every day. He regrets that Europeang 
observers cannot follow this phenomenon. 
| He also states, that after a thunder-storm, 
, during which the ship was thrice struck, the] 
| lightning-conductor retained for some time§ 
| sufficient electricity to give sparks to the hand. § 
|The table-knives were magnetised. All the} 
compasses on board were affected, and varied } 
from 25 té 45 degrees. Some days after, com- 
| passes from other ships brought on board the 
Vizie deviated when placed in certain parts 
| of the vessel, and some changed their poles. 
| These facts (?) shew that parts of the ship had 
been charged with permanent electricity, and 
| that they had become a constant cause of per- 
turbations. Attempts to lessen this effect, and 
to reproduce the normal state, proved abortive. 


| 
| 
| 





FINE ARTS. 


Art-Union.— On Saturday we encountered 

| the first day’s private, ie. prodigiously crowded, 
view of the pictures, Xc., selected by the prize- | 
holders in the Art-Union of London, 1843, an 
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account of whose successes when the lottery 
was drawn in Drury Lane Theatre we gave at 
the time. The exhibition was altogether a gra- 
tifying one, and certainly superior in merit as 
in numbers to any former year. May we pre- 
dicate a growth of taste, as well as of the prin- 
ciple of encouragement to the arts from this? 
We hope we may. There are 236 paintings, 
and six other pieces of art, statuary, engraving, 
models, and bronzes. 

Though we had seen and noticed all the prin- 
cipal, and even many of the less prominent, of 
these productions betore, we had much pleasure 
in seeing them again under other auspices, and 
taken off the hands of the artists, leaving them 
free to seek new objects for the exercise of 
their talents. Landscapes of a superior class 
seemed to be less numerous than we could have 
expected ; but the pictures of familiar life, when 
assembled together, and disposed as they are 
here within the range of vision, make a much 
better impression than they did when scattered, 
high and low, over the walls of overloaded gal- 
leries. 

The Report of the Committee of Manage- 
ment was presented to us, but we must reserve 
it for future consideration. Suffice it to say, 
that the society goes on in a most flourishing 
style, and bids fair to conduce to a very large 
pecuniary outlay for works of art next year. 
All we shall now observe is, that we trust the 
very small prize system will be no longer per- 
severed in ; and that it would perhaps be judi- 
cious to discuss whether there should be any 
class of prizes over three or two hundred pounds. 
The choice is so limited above the latter sum 
that the matter deserves consideration. 
Exquisses pour servir @ illustrer Ondine, Conte de 

M. de la Motte Fouqué. Dessinées et gravés 


a l’eau-forte par J. E.G. Londres, 1843. 
Tuts charming ouvrage (for after a French 
title-page we would not deign to write quite 
plain English) is not published, but circulated, 
we believe, among the select private friends of 
the anonymous J. E. G., one of whom has been 
kind enough to gratify our love of art by a 


sight of the volume. Generally speaking, we 
have found similar compliments extremely dis- 
tressing. ‘The partialities of friends are not 
unknown to us, nor are we ignorant of the very 
extraordinary lengths to which they can carry, 
or appear to carry, the objects of their admira- 
tion. We have seen Raphaels which would 
have made indifferent signposts of angels, and 
have read Miltons the best quotation from 
which would not have done for a country-church- 
yard epitaph. We tremble when we are bespoke 
to look at the marvellous performance of the 
painter, or the author, whose intimate friend 
does us the honour to request our opinion, in 
corroboration of that already formed and not 
mincedly stated to us. The predicament is 
fearful; and we have often fallen over the pre- 
cipice. 

But, in the case before us, we rejoice to ac- 
knowledge a perfect gush of talent, which, had 
the work come before us publicly, would have 
commanded a very warm panegyric. We are 
informed that these engravings, fifty-seven in 
number, are altogether, from design to execu- 
tion on the copper, the production of a young 
lady, the daughter cf a high and distinguished 
military officer, whose Scottish name has enti- 
tled adukedom. But be that as it may, these 
illustrations of the wild and fanciful romance 
of Ondine are very beautiful. The passages 
chosen for the pencil are quoted in German 
and French; and our fair countrywoman has 
realised if not surpassed them in picture. There 





is mostly a framework of foliage, trees or flow- 
ers of various kinds, and in the centre, in per- 
spective, the subject-matter of the poet, for La 
Motte Fouqué’s descriptions are poetry, though 
not verse. Interspersed with the sylvan bor- 
ders are all the arabesque prettiness of birds, 
Cupids, and other figures, and grotesque em- 
bellishments consonant to the main topics. 
They are all, as occasion requires, graceful, 
delicate, imaginative, or shadowy. The cen- 
tral portions are, of course, more “ pronounced!” 
Here we have antique characters, picturesque 
forms, the aged German costume of peasant 
and serving-man, and the youthful chivalry 
of knight and maiden. Fountains, shipping, 
bridges, buildings, and supernatural imagery, 
fill up, with great diversity, the features of the 
tale. And the style is most appropriate— the 
manual touch of art, not inferior to the original 
conception. It is almost invidious to particu- 
larise, and more out of bounds when mention- 
ing an unpublished ¢ome ; but we will say that 
we were especially pleased with plate 14, a 
breakfast-table in an arbour, with attendants, 
and Ondine on the grassy ground; plate 20, 
marriage procession; plates 27 and 45, foun- 
tains and rural scenery; plate 29, Ondine sing- 
ing to her lute at the festive board; and plate 
40 —all of them worthy of the most educated, 
practical, and popular artist, in design and 
engraving, chastened with a lady’s refinement 
and feeling. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 

Lesson XXXII. 

Aunt Margery gets sentimental and critical. Mourning 
in London. 

Aunt Margery. We are told on high authority, 
that it is better to visit the house of mourning 
than the house of mirth; but I don’t think the 
advice would apply to the shops. 

Phi. What shops—the undertakers’ and gin- 
palaces ? 

Aunt M. Neither; though, I fear, the former 
are often the house of mirth, and the latter al- 
most always the house of sorrow. 

Pri. What, then, do you mean? 

Aunt M. The new sort of shop which has 
sprung up in London, in the principal wayfares 
and streets—such as Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, Ludgate Street, and others. 

Pri. Oh, I have noticed them ; they look very 
dismal. 

Phi. Dismal, indeed, as if inviting us to shut 
up our woful selves in a mourning-house. 

Pri. But, after all, what is mourning ? 

Aunt M. Black clothes, my dear, especially 
crape and bombazeen ! 

Phi. Yes, as my Shakspere says: 

“ We mourn in black; why mourn we not in blood?” 

Aunt M. The expression blood in that passage 
does not imply relationship, but revenge in 
war. 

Pri. People drop off so fast without the 
scourge of war, that we cannot wonder at trade 
trying to signalise itself by supplying the de- 
mand for the external show of grief, ‘ the 
trappings and the suits of woe !” 

Phi. I suppose it is because people drop off 
so fast that the shopkeepers “ warrant all these 
goods to be fast colours.” 

Aunt M. Boy, you will jest about every thing. 

Pri. But what truly constitutes fast colours ? 

Aunt M. I know what ought to constitute 
them; but in general the warranty signifies 
that blacks will be very fast in becoming brown 
or tawny; that brighter colours will fade as 





a , 
fast, and that if they get rain or are washed 
they will be certainly more fast in losing their 
colours altogether. .. 

Phi. We cannot say of such dresses, « fyst 
bind, fast find,” then. 

Aunt M. Certainly not. But, observe thissh 

Pri. How absurd, and yet how offensive 
feeling ! 

Aunt M. It is so. We will purchase some 
trifle that we may see the interior; but first 
mark the outside. 

Pri. Why, the window-frames are all black, 

Phi. And that great board all over the front 
above a dead black! 

Pri. And what is that row of little blubberins 
children’s heads, each between a pair of wings ? 

Aunt M. These are mourning cherubim solj- 
citing custom for the shop below. 

Pri. A hearse seems lively in comparison. 

Phi. Particularly one of the snug new single. 
horse hearses, which trot economically to the 
burial-ground, with the dead and living all of 
one party. 

Aunt M. They are, indeed, indecent mock- 
eries ; but the best-appointed funerals are little 
else. 

Phi. There is nothing in them to create a 
fear of death. 

Aunt M. J know not; for death wears many 
shapes of fear in the coward's eyes. é 

Phi. Though, like the rogue, when he is 
finally overtaken, 

“ He doubly dying will go down 
To the base earth froin which he sprung, 
Unwhipt, uncarted, and unhung.” 


op. 
to 


Aunt M. Who, in the name of wonder, taught 
you that parrot-parody ? 

Phi. I made it myself! [chuchkling.] 

Pri. But come, let us into the shop. 

Phi. Notice first. Here are two other shops 
almost close together. How strangely fitted 
up! Surely one is only half-mourning. 

Aunt M. It is indeed, and truly grotesque. 
The “ General Mourning- warehouse” is nothing 
to it. 

Pri. One side is all black and the other all 
colours. 

Phi. Yes, a window on each side of the en- 
trance. What a ludicrous contrast ! 

Aunt M. The cornice above, you see, is a 
sarcophagus, also with one end black and the 
other end white; and all up to the roof there 
are whimsical attractions to catch the public 
eye. Besides, “ the trade supplied.” 

Pri. And in the black window, “ Rich Para- 
mattas ;” *****’s own dye.” 

Phi. I am like to die with laughing. 

Pri. And “ #***#’s patent crapes.” These 
are mournings. . 

Phi. Aha; but the other shop is still better. 
Look at the hatchment over the door, such as 
are put up on noblemen’s and gentlemen's 
houses when deaths occur. 

Pri. There are no arms. 

Aunt M. Only two disconsolate females, weep- 
ing, as supporters of a shield argent, inscribed 
sable, “ Maison de Deuil!! Let us enter here. 

Pri. How very dark it is! 

Phi. I cannot see a yard before me. 

A female voice behind the counter. Step for- 
ward ; there is nothing in the way. 

Aunt M. What mourning do you recommend? 

Male voice. “ Funerals furnished!” 

Aunt M. No, no, for ladies’ dresses. 

Female voice. ** Rich Baratheas.” 

Aunt M. What are they? 

Female voice. The most beautiful, the most 
exquisite, the most becoming wear. _ ; 

Male voice. Warranted to give entire satis 
faction. 
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Female voice. Fast colours, and to last out the 

est mourning. 

i Now my eyes begin to see better in 
the dark; all the shopkeepers are in deep 

urning. 
ne wonder what their loss has been? 

Aunt M. (aside, having by this time bought two 
yards of black ribbon.) The sale of a piece of 
rich Barathea ! ! 





—_—_ 


THE DRAMA. 


Princess’s Theatre.—On Monday night Geral- 
dine, or the Lover's Well, Mr. Balfe’s successful 
opera (Les Puits d’ Amour), was produced to an 
English audience with every suitable accessory 
of dress, scenery, &c., and in our opinion re- 
ceived with far Jess warmth than its merits en- 
titled it to; not that there was any disapproba- 
tion throughout the performance, but from the 
English character of the music, from the abund- 
ace of simple harmony, from the common 
country of both audience and composer, we 
looked for greater cordiality of welcome. We 
may add that the story is romantic, and the 
libretto very fair; and it is only just to Mr. 
Balfe to mention, that though all the performers 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and had evi- 
dently studied the music of their parts with 
perseverance, yet there was an absence of strik- 
ing effect in the execution, which, though very 
pleasing, assuredly fell short of excellence. The 
overture is very Rossini-ish, with a pretty change 
of movement, and one of the sweet themes of 
the opera running through it; and the entire 
is rich in airs—ballad, song, and duet, following 
each other rapidly, though well relieved by 
concerted pieces, choruses, and light spoken 
dialogue. Messrs. Allen and Barker and Mad. 
Garcia are cast for the finer and more difficult 
portions of the music; while Mrs. Grattan and 
Miss Turpin and Paul Bedford and Walton, 
are fortunate in having the more ear-catching 
and less trying parts. 

Strand.—A slight affair, called Follow my 
Leader, was produced here on Thursday even- 
ing, but scarcely requires mention, as it is not 
likely to live over the week. 

Astley’s. —Cavaliers and Roundheads con- 
tinue their mimic fight of Worcester to nightly 
overflows, nor is there much chance for novelty 
at this theatre: however, during the week, the 
scenes in the circle have been judiciously va- 
ried; and on Monday, a new military after- 
piece, in one act, entitled Murat ; or, the Grena- 
dier’s Coat, was produced, and afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity to both animals and bipeds 
fora display of their talents in their different 
lines. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ODE TO THE BRAIN. 


Busy brain! thy work is ever 
On! on! on! 
What hast thou with rest to do! 
Rest shail still thy throbbings never ; 
On! on! on! 
Yet thy ceaseless work pursue, 
And thy reign, 
For evil or for good, shall last 
Till the dream of life is past, 
Busy brain! 


Busy brain! with wonders teeming, 
On! on! on! 

Arts and sciences combined— 

Like a constellation beaming, 
On! on! on! 

In th’ eternal heaven of Mind 
Shine amain! 

And within thy cells revolve, 

To the world their mysteries solve, 
Busy brain! 


Busy brain! there’s music stealing, 
' 


On! on! on! 
Garlands deck thy spreading halls: 
Lo! th’ impassion’d voice of Feeling, 
On! on! on! 
To Imagination calls— 
Loose her chain ; 
Shut the factories of the real, 
Welcome to the bright ideal, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! the poet woos thee— 
n!on! on! 
His thy depths and heights must be; 
He shall to the heart transfuse thee— 
On! on! on! 
Transmute thee by his alchemy : 
He mary feign, 
But what diamond-truths redeem 
The fictions of the poet’s dream, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! thy chambers darken— 
On! on! on! 
Working but to curse thy toil: 
List a voice !—thou wilt not hearken— 
On! on! on! 
Undo, undo that specious coil ; 
Mortal bane 
Is in thy labour—on, still on! 
Thou shalt wish thy work undone, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! thy work is treason— 
n! on! on! 
Guilt the fabric of thy loom ; 
Traitor to thy master, Reason, 
n! on! on! 
Mighty shadows round thee gloom ; 
Pleasure, pain, 
Soul and body, hell and heaven, 
Are to thee in keeping given, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! now angel voices— 
n! on! on! 
Whisper plans of virtuous deed— 
O’er thy work the heart rejoices ; 
n! on! on! 
Schemes that shall the hungry feed 
Thou'lt ordain: 
The slave unchain, the unlearn’d teach, 
The naked clothe, the Gospel preach, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! thou hast no slumber— 
On! on! on! 
Night-wateh with the heart to keep, 
Time can not thy beatings number, 
On! on! on! 
Man may lay him down to sleep, 
But in vain 
Ife may hope to still thy throes, 
* Haply wrestling with his woes, 
Busy brain! 
Busy brain! ’tis then thou playest, 
On! on! on! 
Sleep to thee is holyday ; 
Thou no waking law obeyest, 
On! on! on! 
Still thou workest in thy play 
To attain 
Ubiquity, while time and space 
Thou dost, in very sport, displace, 
Busy brain! 


Busy brain! loud thunder crashes, 
On! on! on! 
O’er thy nerves, a stormy sea, 
Lit up by wild lightning-flashes, 
On! on! on! 
Ilideous forms encompass thee ; 
Mercy deign 
To look down healing on thy malady, 
O’erwrought, yet working in thine agony, 
Busy brain ! 
Busy brain! life’s sun is setting— 
On! on! on! 
Comes that night when thou must rest: 
Thine shall be one long forgetting ; 
On! on! on! 
Passes thine immortal guest ; 
Yet again 
It shall revisit thee, in life and light, [might, 
When thou shalt wake to work in deathless | 
Busy brain! 
RICHARD JOHNS. 





VARIETIES. 


Imperial Gratitude !— Among the leading 
members of the British Association we have 


us pleasure, on his recent return from Poland 
and the Carpathian mountains, that his scien- 
tific services in Russia have not been unac- 
knowledged by the mighty ruler of that coun- 
try. Mr. M.’s tour was, we believe, for the 
purpose of completing the materials for his 
great work on the geology of Russia; and it 
must have been highly gratifying to him to 
find in London despatches from the imperial 
minister Cancrine, announcing that the em- 
peror, anxious to testify his sense of the emi- 
nent services of Mr. Murchison to the geology 
of Russia, had been pleased to grant to him, in 
addition to the decoration of St. Anne formerly 
conferred on him (and which, absurd as it may 
seem, the British government does not allow to 
be worn, as Herschel and R. Brown are equally 
prevented from wearing their Prussian orders*), 
a colossal vase of Avanturine upon a pedestal 
of Altai porphyry, on the base of which is gal- 
vanised the following inscription :— 
Gratia Imperatoris 
Totius Rossia 
Roderico Murchison 
Geologie Rossiz exploratoris, 1843. 

The Minister of Mines has also presented Mr. 
Murchison with a magnificent plateau of wa- 
tered steel, made in the Ural Mountains. 

Payne's Patent Wood.—On Wednesday Mr. 
Payne’s patent was a subject of conversation 
in the House of Commons, when, in answer to 
a question from Mr. Berkeley, Lord Lincoln 
fully confirmed our favourable report (Lit. Gaz. 
1369) of the advantageous uses to which it might 
be applied, and promised to lay Professor Phil- 
lips’s report on the table of the house. A com- 
pany is already in active operation for carrying 
Mr. P’s discoveries into effect. 

Booksellers’ Provident Retreat in connexion with 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution —On Fri- 
day, the 11th instant, a public meeting of the 
members and friends of the Association for the 
establishment of a Booksellers’ Provident Re- 
treat was held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate 
Street,—Cosmo Orme, Esq., the president of 
the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, in the 
chair. A report of the proceedings of the 
committee was read, giving a most encouraging 
account of the progress of the Association, by 
which it appeared that the contributions already 
amount to nearly 1900/. Numerous places were 
mentioned as having been visited by the com- 
mittee in search of land on which to build the J 
proposed houses. The plans of several were 
submitted to the meeting; and full powers were 
given to the committee to purchase any spot 
which in their judgment appeared peculiarly } 
eligible. The rules of the Association were 
finally agreed upon, and ordered to be en- 
rolled, pursuant to the act of parliameut 10 Geo. | 
IV. cap. 56. The meeting was very respect- 
ably attended, and all present appeared much | 
delighted with the proceedings, 

Caricatures.—Four new H.B.’s announce the } 
approaching close of the Session. ‘ A doubtful 
subject,” representing “ the Man wot never in- | 
terferes in any business over which he has no | 
control,” is an amusing sedentary figure of the 
Duke ; and when we see the myriad of busi- 
ness, scattered about in boxes, papers, &c., over 
which he really has control, we are not asto- 
nished at his declining all other. The next is 
a scene from the Critic, and a capital tragi-comic 
caricature, with Lord Elliott with the Arms 
Biil (an ancient weapon), the Duke, O'Connell, 
and other dramatic impersonations. We have 
then O’Connell and the Duke as rival (Irish) 
chieftains; and the last is “‘ the new Vane, or 





* It seems unaccountable that our Government 





always had to reckon Mr. Murchison, late pre- 





sident of the Geological Society; and it affords 


should not delight to honour the sciences honoured, 
in our own subjects, by foreign powers.—Ead, L. G. 
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weathercock ;” a fling at the part said to be 
taken by a noble marquis at the Durham elec- 
tion. It is a bright thought, and points right 
N. to radicalism, “whilst toryism is straight S. 
the opposite direction. 

Music Hall, Store Street—On Monday last 
the Music Hall lost one of its most attractive 
features of the season; it was ** Wilson’s last 
entertainment,” and one of the most miscella- 
neous he has yet given; the programme in- 
cluding a plentiful selection of Scotch, some 
Irish, some German, and some English, illus- 
trations of song; and the grand scena from 
Fra Diavolo must not be passed without honour- 
able mention. The evening was a most har- 

/ monious one; and hosts of admiring friends 
| passed it in so pleasant a manner as to indicate 
prosperity for a future season. 

Remarkable Khivan Horse.-—There is a pecu- 
liar breed, called Tujkun, which, from its de- 
scription, Tshould suppose worthy of particular 
attention. It is bred in Cashgar, whence it is 
occasionally brought to Bokhara. It is said to 
be small of stature, but very elegantly formed, 
and full of courage and fire. It has large pro- 
jecting eyes, and remarkably fine limbs. I 
could not whilst at Khiva procure a specimen. 
I was informed by several natives, who affected 
to have seen it, that some years ago a horse 
was kept at Charrjoee in Bokhara for which 
an enormous sum had been paid, having upon 
its head two small and slightly curved “horns. 
It was regarded with great reverence by the 
Oozbegs.—Captain Abbott's Khiva, §c. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

On Ankylosis. or Stiff-Joint, by W. J. Little, M.D., 
8vo, 8s. 6d.—Forbes’s Double Grammar of English and 
Gaelic, fep. 8vo, 4s.—Apostacy from Christ: a Sermon, | 
by the Rev. R. Warner, ne 2s, — The Botany of the 
Malvern Hills, by E. Lee, 1 2mo, 2s. 6d. — The Inseet- 
World; or, a Brief Outline of the Structure, &c., of 
Insects, fep. 5s.—Stratford: a Tragedy, by J. Sterling, 
fep. 8vo, ods. — The Philosopher’s Stone, and other 
Poems, by M. Hopkins, 8vo, 5s. — Oliver’s ee 
of Freemasonry, new edit., "Bvo, 10s. 6d. — A Week at 
Killarney, by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, roy. 8vo, 12s.— 
Pulmonary Consumption successfully treated with 
Naphtha, by J. Hastings, M.D., 8vo, 5s.—The Child’s 
Guide through the Bible, by W. E. Fletcher, M.A., 
12mo. 4s —The Stage-Coacl 1; or, the 
J. Mills, Esq., 3 vols. post Svo, 1/, 11s. 6d. —Cowper’s 
English Version of the Odyssey of Homer, with a 
Commentary, 2 vols post Svo, 15s.—Ruins and Old 
Trees associated with English History, by Mary Ro- 
berts, a5 .-8vo, 9s.—Hand- Book to the € haunel-Isiands, 
by F. ‘oghlan, 18mo, 2 

» by W. Pinnock, new edit. 12mo, 7s. 6¢.--Hunting Re- 
| miniscences, by Nimrod, roy. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
} 16s.—Martin’s Vagaries ; being a Sequel to “ A Tale 
of a Tub,” with Illustrations by G. Cruikshank, ls. 6d. 
—Proportion, or the Geometric Principle of Beauty, 
by D. R. Hay, 4to, 25s.—What is the Church of Christ? 
fep. 8vo, 3s. ‘Gd. — The Last Days of Francis the First, 
and other Poems, by J. T. Mott, fep. 8vo, 5:.—Events 
of a Military Life, ly Walter Henry, 2d edit., 2 vols. 
| post 8vo, 18s. — Novum Testamentum Gracum, editio 
; Tellenistica, 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
| (This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1843, h. m. s. 1843. bh m 8. 
Aug. 12 3 30-1 | Aug. 2 12 2 33:0 
2 — 3165 24 — 2176 
21 — 3 24 — 218 


22 2 47-9 





CORRESPONDENTS. 


(> May we beg the kind interpretation of our si- 
lence towards many correspondents for a week or 
two; opinions upon works which require reference ; 
letters which cannot be answered without looking 
back to preceding correspondence (no easy matter 
where correspondence is so voluminous); and all 
other matters which — more time from busy 
bodies than idle and leisurely bodies can imagine, 
must make us, for the time, either amenable to cen- 
sure or friendly forgiveness. 


toad of Life, by | 


s. 6¢. — The Golden Treasury, | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
HE celebrated PICTURE by LEONARDO 


DA VINCI, of LEDA, CASTOR, POLLUX, and the SACRED 
BIRD, is now on Vie w, from Eleven o'Clock till dusk, at 131 Regent 
Street. 

Admittance, One Shilling. 


N VIEW for SALE, at 131 Regent Street, 
SEVEN PAI b PLANETS, with the 
Signs of the Zediac « influenc sy over abe World, executed by 
| Pierino del Vaga and Giovanni da Udino. They are unique, and 
were painted at the Vatican tor Pope Clement the Seventh, and 
were, it is presumed, taken from thence in 1527, when Rome was 
sacked by the fi of Charles the Fifth, under the command of the 
| Duke of Bourbon 

| The above great Masters (both disciples of Raffaelle) have, with 
extraordinary felic ity, introduced portraits of the most illustrious 
personages of that eventful period, in the pursuits for which they 
have become celebrated, and thus, as it w ere, have handed down to 

posterity mirrors of the sixteenth century. 











o 
ARE HISTORICAL PORTRAITS, by 
» HOLBEIN, ANTONIO MORE, VANDYKF, JANETE, 
UBEUGE, and other esteemed ancient masters, including Henry 
ci, ith, Anna Boleyn, Lady Jane Grey, Mary of England, Mary 
homas Gresham, James the econd, General 
arl of Derby, are now on Vic ale at 151 
eet, where may be seen a choice and extensive assemblage 

of paintings by the old masters. 


ESTERN LIFE A 
aid SOCIETY SSURANCE 


49 Parliament Street, ibeiaiin. 
Capital, 500,000/. 
Directors. 
Henry apres Bicknell, Esq. | John Arscott Lethbridge, 
William Cabell, Esq Edmund Lueas, Es¢ 
Thomas Somers Coc i jun, Esq. | George Kennet’ Pollock, Es 
George Henry Drew, Esq. James Lys Esq. a 
William Evans, Esq. | John Bazley ¢, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. | Joseph Carter Ww vo 1, Esq. 
Francis Fuller, Esq. | iene Wrench, Es 
James Hunt, Esq. | 
Physician. 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esy.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. J. L. Bicknell-and J. C. Lethbridge 
The leading features of this Society are — 
The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combine 
with perfect security to the assurec 


The advantage tu the assurers (by Table 2) of becoming entitled ty 
three-fourths of the profits. 


e, Esq 


The assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility tor securing debts, 


The allow ance of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid for 
seven years A 





1 @ ny 
ARBLE STATUARY.— FOUR noble 
VASES on PEDESTALS delicately sculptured in bas-relief, 
symbolical of ye Seasons, and fit to adorn a saloon or hall; also six 
extraordinary Jases and Pedestals, si tured into alto-relief (in 
the time of F Panels the First) in mythological subjects, suitable fora 
terrace or park; likewise a matchless fountain, carved in the pu 
marble, and admirably adapted for a conservatory, are now on View 
tor Sale at 151 Regent Street. 


Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, 
’ J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
© West-End Premises, 35 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 


CROss, in addition to 82 — AND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS 


Lady's Gold Watches, 8 iaiiheers ; Gentlemen’s ditto, 10 Guineas; 
Silver Levers, 6 Guineas each. 
A New Edition of Dent's Lectures, price 1s. ; 


but to Customers gratis. 








prarrs NVENTED MILI 

TARY and OVERLAND BEDSTEAD and CHAIR (just 

pleted) is particularly recommended to the early notice of the 

{3 Nobflits and Gentry visiting the Continent, or journeving z by the 

| | Overland Route to India, and Oificers in the Army, as it folds up in 

an incredibly small compass, which, with the whole of its fittings, is 

| contained in one valise. The simplicity of construction, by which 

a comfortable Easy Chair, either with or without ley-rest, is obtained, 

must prove vantageous in the Barrack, Continental Inns, 
India, and the “Hi ghlands. 


On view at Pratt’s Camp and Travelling Equipage Show Rooms, 
| 125 New Bond Street, and 19 Cockspur Street, where only can be 
| obtained the Patented Compendium Portmanteau. 





R. HENDRIE, 
| Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
iH ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, ret ape its supe- 
perfectly mild emollient Soap, high! 

| possessit n aromatic and lasting pertame: each Pac bet & is labelled 

| with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly pertumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Haxprie’s PRRsERVATIVE Toori-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the h, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is excee eedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in "polish and colour, 

iIknprtr’s Mogn. 


is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substances for ma ng the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having alsoa delight! | pertume. 


His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 


Hfexpair’s Cop Cara or Rosks, prepared in great perfection. 
ImupRovep Scowikino Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
IxpeLtnnk MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without; 


The acc 1 of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
security. Immediate and deferred Anuuities are granted by th 
ciety on terms advantageous to the public, 

A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICITARDSON, Sceretary, 





Y ron LIFE ASS SURANCE 


COMPANY 


Trustees. 
Sir James Duke, Alderman, M.P., Chairman. 
awes ae «Chairmine 
Benj. Barnard, F 
Charles Baldwin, E 3q- 

Peculiar advantages are offered by this Company. Thus — Partie: 
assuring the lives of others mz Ly make their policies secure, notwit 
standing the life assured may go out of the limits of Europe, witt 
out the necessary permission of the Directors having been previous 
obtained. 

Credit of half the premiums for the first five years allowed on jx 

icies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or without profits, on an ascen- 
ing or desc. ending scale, or for short periods. 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted persons os security, 
for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by instalment 


Attention is particularly requested to the detailed Prospectuses « 
the Company, which may “be obtained at the Office, IS King William 
Street, City ; or by letter, addressed to the Secretary, 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary, 





SOLID WOOD CARVINGS BY ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WOOD and CO. beg to call the atten- 


tion of the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to their p 
liar patented proc ess, by which: the most elaborate Designs in enriched 
Carvings are produced at so reasonable a price, as to enable « 
seurs to possess those exquisite Designs which have hitherto been 

jlaced beyond their reach in consequence of the enormous cost and 
difficulty ‘of getting them executed in this country. 
This diminution in price for solid and durable Decorations, has 
promoted a purer feeling (from its extensive application) for th 
Pe ellishments of | Cathe drals, Churches and Chapels, aad Mansions, € 
in the Gothic, Eli han, French, or Italian styles; and t 
prietors beg to i tention to the new Churches at Pack 
and Wilton Place, Knightsbridge, as examples of the character 
etlect of these productions, ; 
Amongst the advantages of this new art, is the power of rea 
the most deli a elaborate designs of the Artists with the 1 
pertect fidelity also of executing their most complicated aud rich 
designs at a peice: little beyond that of the plainest works. 
Specimens are on view at 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
where estimates are given, and contracts entered into, for the en- 
tire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Cathedra!, Church, of 
Mausiun. 


AYNE’S "SW /00D PATENT.—This | Pro- 


cess for Preserving Vegetable Substances will render 





1s. a bottle. 


ECONS et LECTURES FRANCAISE 


Private Lessons in the French Language, Five Shillings . 
one hour. 
the French Language, Lessons of Conversation and Elocution, Seven 
Shillings tor two hours. 

The Professor is a gentleman born in age member of several 
learned societies, and author of various wor! 





Letters to be addressed, prepaid, to Mr. A. de D., care of Mr. 
Hearne, Bookseller, $1 Strand. 





EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—Private 
Instruction is given in Mineralogy, with a view to facili- 
tate the stndy of Geology. and of the cation of Mineral Sub- 
stances in the Arts, by J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 
149 Strand, London. 
J.T. arranges elementary Collections of Minerals, Shells, and 
Geological Specimens, from Two to Fifty Guineas each; he has 
also an extensive assortment of Cabinet Specimens, Geological 


Models, Maps, Books, Hammers, &c. &c. 





For those who have already acquired some knowledge of 





WOOD tl ghly anti-dry-rot. 
uninilammable, 
of the most inferior quality equal in point of strengt! 
bility, and usefulness, to the hardest and best descr 


ently seasoned for any use in a comparative short ti 
elastic when required, 
so granulated in its surface (and throughout the body) as to 
prevent pavement, in a great measure, from bein; gg slipy a . 

The combinations are insoluble, and are mostly of such triflins 
cost, as scarcely to be appreciable as articles of expense where the 
work is considerable. 

Hence, for ship and house building, public works, piers, sle« 
for railroads,—engineers’, coopers’, and rmillwrights’ work, t 
pavements, cabinet-work, hop-poles, and wherever wood is us ed, th 
advantage of this process must be apparent. 

The Patentee is now ready to undertake orders for the — " 
of timber under this process, and is authorised to state that hi 
vention having been minutely investigated by Ricnarp Pk 
Fsq., the eminent Chemist, by order of the Hon. Commis 
Woods and Forests, they have been pleased to adopt it in som 
works now in progress under their management. 





Particulars for the use of this patent, whether by license ie a4 
wise, to be obtained at the Office, No. 2 Parliament Street; Works, 
Whitehall Whart, Cannon Row. 
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LITERATURE AND ART. 
XHIBITION of PRIZES —ART-UNION 


of LONDON.—The Subscribers are informed that on and 
MONDAY next, the 2ist inst., the Gallery will be open from 
wight in the Morning (instead of Ten) till Six in the Evening. 
“To avoid unnecessary crowding, Subscribers are invited not to 
defer their visit. 


GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A. | 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. Hon. Secs. 


Close of the Exhibition. “ 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


—The Gallery is open daily from Ten in the Morning 

til Six in the Evening, with one Room containing the Works 

MfsirJositt aReyNnoups; the next those of ANCIENT MastERs ; 

“ithe third with those of peckassp Barrisu Artists; and 
wi Me CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 26th inst. 

Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 


WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


, . " 

HOTOGRAPHY.—CLAUDET’S 

DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS taken daily at the 

RoYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This wonderful art has lately 

ery important improvements, Price of a siugle Portrait, 

jnea. As the operation must be done in the shade when 
shines, cloudy weather is no impediment. 

3. Mr. Cuavoer supplies Artists with Plates of his own ma- 

ture, Object-Glasses, Back-grounds, aud all the Chemicals, 

ding his Instantaneous Solution, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
Shortly will be published, 


“ ‘bee R NORTH in his 
) SPORTING JACKET.” 
A full length Portrait, 
By THOMAS DUNCAN, R.S.A. 
Engraved by Wacstare. 
Size of Print 26 inches by 18. Prints, 2/. 2s. Proofs, 42. 4s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and 
F.G. Moon, her Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary, 20 Threadneedle 
Street, London. 
New Scries of Life in Sweden. 
On Monday next will be published, 3 vols. post Svo, 


‘ime PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS; 


including NINA. 
By FREDERIKA BREMER, 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 
+,* The next in the Series of Miss Bremer’s Works will include 
“Life in Norway; Strife and Peace; the Family H.; Axel and 
Anna,” &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


To be published by Subscriplion, 
VOLUME of SERMONS, including SIX 


rt LECTURES on CHRIST'S SERMON upon the MOUNT: 
Vreached atst. Mary's, Bryanston Square, 
By the Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, D.D. : 

Rector; and one of her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. 
Price 12s. in boards, to be paid on delivery of the volume, 
Names of Subscribers to be received by the Author, 49 Cambridge 

Street, Connaught Square. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Dr. Hook's Sermon on Forbearance. 
In 12mo, price Gd. (Dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Pusey), 
UTUAL FORBEARANCE RECOM- 
MENDED in THINGS INDIFFERENT; a Sermon 
ched at the Consecration of the Church of St. John Baptist, in 
the Parish of Hawarden, on the 22d of July, 1843. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
Vicar of Leeus, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place ; 
aud the Booksellers at Leeds. 


Charles Morrison’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Seventh Edition, with valuable additions and improvements, in 
vol. 8vo, price 8s. half bound in calf, 

COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

4 BOOK-KEEPING, in Five Sets of Books, arranged by 

single entry, double entry in present practice, and a new method 

of double entry by single. And an Appendix containing a variety 

of Illustrations and Exercises, with a series of engraved Forms of 


Accounts, 
By C. MORRISON, Accountant. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegy, Cheapside ; Whittaker and 
Co., Ave Maria Lane; and R. Griffin and Co., Glasgow. 





Bishop Berkeley's Works, by Wright. 
Tn two handsome vols, 8vo, price 16s. in cloth boards, 


HE WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 

_ LEY, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne; including his Letters te Tho- 

mas Prior, Esg., Dean Gervais, Mr. Pope, &c.; to which is prefixed 

in Account of his Life and Writings. In this edition the Latin Es- 

says are rendered into English, and the “ Introduction to Human 
Knowledge” annotated, 

By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Editor of the Works of Reid and Stewart. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and may be procured 
by order of all other Booksellers, 





M® MU RRAY’S HAND-BOOKS 
FOR 
Travellers on the Continent. 


. FRANCE, NORMANDY, BRITTANY, and the 
PYRENEES, 
. HOLLAND, BELGIUM, NORTH GERMANY, 
and the RHINE, 
3. SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 
TYROL, &c. 
. MAPS - PLANS to NORTH and SOUTH GER- 


.» SWITZERLAND, ALPS of SAVOY, and PIED- 
MONT. 


NORTHERN ITALY, VENICE, LOMBARDY, 
TUSCANY, &c. 
. CENTRAL ITALY, ROME, CITIES of ETRU- 
RIA, &e. ° 
GUIDE to COLLECTIONS of PAINTINGS— 
ITALY. 


- DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and RUSSIA. 
10. MALTA, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, 
and CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Albemarle Street, August, 1843. 





Now ready, 
> 7 rTAKT ry 
R. BUCKINGHAM’S INAUGURAL 
LECTURE, delivered before the Members and Friends of 
the BRITISH and FOREIGN INSTITUTE, at their first Evening 
Meeting in the Hanover Square Rooms; the Right Hon. the Ear of 
Devon in the Chair. 

To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Committee Rooms, No. 4 
Hanover Square, and No. 25 Cockspur Street, where the Committee 
sit daily, from Twelve to Two, pee from Three to Five, to receive 
the personal visits of Candidates for admission, and to reply to written 
applications. 

The INAUGURAL LECTURE. contains the fullest details of the 
Plan, Objects, and Progress of the Institute, with a List of its Mem- 
bers actually enrolled; and may be had in four sey te editions, 
stitched 1s.; in stiff cover, 1s. Gd.; in embossed wrapper, 2s. ; and 
bound in extra cloth gilt, 2s. Gd. 


Fisher, Son, and Co., Newgate Strect. 


New Edition adapted for Schools. 
Now ready, with 80 Diagrams, 12mo, 3s. bound, 
HE ELEMENTARY PROPERTIES of 
the ELLIPSE deduced from the PROPERTIES of the 
CIRCLE, and GEOMETRICALLY DEMONSTRATED, 
By the DUKE of SOMERSET. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
ATERIALS for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN; selected and arranged by Aveusrus Grorr- 
FEND. 
‘Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
and edited (with Notes and Excursuses from Grotefend) . 
by the Rev. 1. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Price $s. 6d. 


7 T 7 Tt : tas 
FOURTH EDITION, with Additions, of 
the DICTIONARY of DERIVATIONS; or, an Introduc- 
tion to Etymology, on a new Plan, 
By ROBERT SULLIVAN, Esq. M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
“« We have ‘yes reason to be proud of its emanation from our own 
university and press.”—Dublin University Magazine. 
* To persons curious in etymologies this book will be most wel- 
come; and of vast advantage to classical education.” —Dubliu Evening 
Post. 
** This admirable little book—which no family where a true know- 
ledge of language is cultivated should be without.”—Spectutor. 
“ The * Dictionary of Derivations’ deserves unmixed pra 
Morning Chronicle. 
** A work as admirable in its execution as it is novel in design.”— 
Scotsman, 
London: Longman and Co. and R.Groombridge. Dublin: William 
Curry and Co. and S.J. Machen. Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 


Trimmer’s Sacred History.—Ninth Edition. 
In 5 vols. 12mo, price 1/, 10s., the Ninth Edition of 
ACRED HISTORY, selected from the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES; with Annotations and Reflections, 
particularly adapted to facilitate the Study of the Bible in Schools 
and Families. 
By the late Mrs. TRIMMER. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 








Second Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
N the CURE of GOUT and RHEUMA- 
TISM by COLD WATER; with CASES, 
By G. HUME WEATHERHEAD, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians; Physician to the 
Royal Free Hospital, &c. 
By the same Author, 
On the Cure of Syphilis without Mercury. 
Price 68. 
“ This is a work of great and deep research; the object of which 
is to shew the pernicious effects of mercury.”—Sunday Times. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 
HE STAGE COA 
or, the ROAD of LIFE, 
By JOHN MILLS, Esq. 
Author of ** The Old English Gentleman,” &c. 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 


Il. 
The BARNABYS in AMERICA; being 


the Sequel of ** The Adventures of the Widow Barnaby.” By 
Mrs. Teoutore. 3 vols., with Illustrations by Phiz. 


Il. 
The BANKER’S WIFE;; or, Court and City. 


By Mrs. Gor, Authoress of ** Mothers and Daughters,” ** Mrs. Ar- 
mytage,” &c. Svols. (Just ready.) 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 
t Neen BOOK of PROVERBS EXPLAINED 
and ILLUSTRATED. 


By the Rev. BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 
Of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Curate of St. John’s, Waltham- 
stow, and Author of a ** Help to the Reading of the Bible.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


AY ORKS of TRAVELS, lately published by 
Mr. MURRAY :— 

1, STEPHENS’ CENTRAL AMERICA. 

2. STEPHENS’ YUCATAN. 124 Plates. 

3. HAMILTON’S ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and 
ARMENIA. 

4. BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. 

5. BARROW’S LOMBARDY, TYROL, and BA- 
VARIA. 

6. KINNEAR’S CATRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS. § 

7. GIFFARD’S IONIAN ISLANDS, ATHENS, and § 
the MOREA, 

8 WORDSWORTH’S ATTICA and ATHENS. 

9. LABORDE’S ARABIA PETRA. Plates. 

10. HEAD’S HOME TOUR. 

ll, RIDE to FLORENCE, through FRANCE. 


Albemarle Street, August 1843. 


78 Plates. 


13 Great Marlborough Street. 
D* GRANVILLE’S GUIDE to the SPAS | 
of GERMANY. ‘ 

The Supplement to this work is now ready for delivery, com- 
prising an account of the improvements effected at t i 
Watering-places since the publication of the first edition : 
result of the Author’s more extended knowledge and experience as 
regards the several Mineral Waters. Price 4a. 6d. p 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Of whom, and of all Booksellers, may be had, 


Dr. Granville’s Spas of Germany, complete, | 
with the Supplement, in] vol., with 39 illustrations. Price 12s, | 
bound, 

Price is. i 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION} 
successfully treated with NAPHTHA. 
By JOHN HASTINGS, M.D. 
Senior Physician to the Blenheim Street Free Dispensary. 


London : John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


Pariey’s Tales about Animals, 
In one very large volume, square lfimo, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


> y oO 

A LE S abut A NIM AL 5S, 
By PETER PARLEY. 

Ninth Fdition, greatly enlarged, with upwards of Five Hundred | 

Woodcuts ; many Portraits of Animals drawn from life. q 
Advantages of this Edition, 
“ The number of articles is nearly doubled; the quantity 

press is more than doubled, and two hundred new cuts h. 

added. nas also been taken to make the volun 

much as possible with its title, ‘ Tales about Animals;’ and to give 

it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the young a spirit of mercy 

and kindness towards the brute creation.” 





London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and may be pro- ] 
cured of all other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


In royal 4to, cloth lettered, price 32. 3s. 
EYLON and its CAPABILITIES; an 
Account of its Natural Resources, Indigenous Productions, 
Commercial Facilities, details of its Statistics, &c., with Plain and 
Coloured Ulustrations, 
By T. W. BENNETT, Esq. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth lettered, price lis. 
OWPER’S ENGLISH VERSION of the 
ODYSSEY of HOMER; carefully Revised and Corrected, 
with a Commentary in Explanation of the Practical Purposes of the 


Text. 
By OT TIS, F.R.S. &c. &c. 
London: Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street. 
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Works recently published 
By Messrs. Lonem an, Brown, GReew, and LoncmAns. 


1. RUSSIA, TRAVELS in: the EMPIRE of 
: the CZAR. By the Marquis DE CUSTINE. 8 vols. 11. 11s. 6d. 


2. SINDH, PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 

7 on. With an Account of recent Events. By vere —— 
TANS, Bombay Army. Map and Plates ° 

MEREDITH. By the Countess of BLES. 

SINGTON, 3 vols. . VU, 1s. Gd, 


The HAND-BOOK of TASTE: How to 
observe Works of ag en ia ance ate = &c. oe 
FABIUS PICTOR 


BEDFORD, JOHN FOURTH DUKE of. 
His Correspondence. With =r by — as 
RUSSELL. (3 vols.) Vol. I. ol. I. 

ADDISON, the LIFE of, With Original a 


tersand Papers. By LUCY AIKIN. 2vols. with Portrait . 18s. 


MACAULAY, the Right Hon. T. B., CRI- 
TICAL and HISTORIC AL ESSAYS, contributed to the 
Eotnaurca Review. Second Edit.3vols, . . W.16s. 


MACAULAY, the Right Hon. T. B., LAYS 
of ANCIENT ROME. Third Edition ‘ 10s. 6d. 


MISS HOLLAND'S TRANSLATION of 
MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE’S PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION. 3 vols. 198. 6d. Vol. III 7s. 6d. 


(10. BREMER’S (Miss) the NEIGHBOURS; 
oe ot eda ag ———- by MARY HOWITT. 


-11. BREMER’S Cot the HOME; or, Fa- 
mily Joys — Family Cares Teauslated by MARY ae atk 


2 vols. . 3. 


12. INGEMANN'S KING ERIC and the 
OUTLAWS ; or, the Throne, the Church, and the People, in 
the Thirteenth Century. ‘Translated from the ee by 
JANE F. CHAPMAN. 3vols.  . 4, Me. 6d. 


}13. The LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHY SI- 


CIAN, from his first Introduction to Practice. 3 vols. with 
r coloured Frontispieccs ° ° li. Ms. 6d. 


(14. REV. SYDNEY. SMLTH'S 7. 


Second Edition. 3 vols. with Portrait 


15. MARY CLAVERS’ FOREST LIFE. ‘By 
an nego —s — of “A si — a Follow? 


16. The BIOGRAPH ICA L DICTION ARY 
of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE. Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 2, and Vol. 11. Parts} and 2, each 2s. 


17. The KNIGHTS TEMPLARS, the HIS- 
TORY of. By C,G. setaeme deities — oe a 


Edition, Plates 
18. The LAST YEAR in CHINA to the 


Peace of Nanking. al a enesien ICER. ae —, 
with Map 


119. The RAMBLES of the EMPEROR 
CHING TIH. Translated from = — by wot = 
edited by Dr. LEGGE. 2 vols. 


20. WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL ana po. 
MESTIC LIFE of GERMANY, with Charncteristic Sketches 
of its chief Cities and Scenery, With above 50 Sa 


21. WILLIAM HOWITT’S RURAL LIFE 
of ENGLAND. New Edition. With Woodvuts by Bewick 


f g 22. DORA MELDER: a : of Alsace. 
Translated from Meta Sanper. Edited by the Rev. C. B. 
TAYLER, Author of ** Records of aGood Man’s Life,” &c. 7s. 


23. MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck 
is of the Pacific. By venus sat With numerous En- 
gravings. 3 vols. . 22s. Gd. 


/24. LADY CALLCOTT” S SCRIPTURE 
HERBAL. With 120 Wood-Engravings 1, 5. 


25. AGNES CATLOW’S POPULAR CON. 
CHOLOGY ; or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: an Introduction 
to the Modern System of Conchology. With 312 Woodcuts 

10s, 6d. 


}26. Sir EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRA- 
TIV E of his SHIPWRECK, and Discovery of certain Islands in 
the Caribbean Sea. Edited by Miss JANE PORTER. Third 
Edition, with new Introduction. 2 vols. 1. 1s, 

27. GWILT’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of AR- 
CHITECTURE. With more than _ bi a Ts Draw- 
ings by J. S. Gwitr 1.128. 6d. 


28. PROFESSOR OW EN? S LEC TURES on 
the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of 
INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS. Delivered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons in From Notes by W. W. Cooper, 
revised by the Author. With 140 Woodcuts . 14s, 


29. DR. PEREIRA’S TREATISE on FOOD 
and DIET: with Observations on the Dietetical Regimen 
suited for disordered states of the Digestive Orgaus 16s. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





To be had of all Booksellers. 
NTERESTING NEW WORKS. 
Just pusLisusp py MR, COLBURN. 


1. 
The Sixtn Votcume of 
AGNES STRICKLAND'S “ LIVES of the 
QUEENS of ENGLAND,” — Queen ExvizaBetu. 
With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


2. 
LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Edited by Miss STRICKLAND. 
Second and cheaper Edition, with numerous important Additions, 
the Three Volumes being comprised in Two. 21s. bound. 
3. 
MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 
LETTERS. 


New and revised Editions of the first Five Volumes are now ready. 
e Sixth Volume is in the press. 


4, 
Mr. BURKE’S HISTORY of the WHOLE 


of the LANDED GENTRY, or Untitled Aristocracy of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. Part I., price 10s. To be completed i in 
Four Parts, forming One Volume, uniform with the Author’s po- 
pular ** Peerage and Baronetage.” 


5. 
DIARY of KING CHARLES the 
SECOND’S TIMES. 

By the Hon, HENRY SIDNEY (afterwards Earl of Romney). 
Including numerous Letters - sues most distinguished Personages 
the Perio 
Edited, with Notes, by R. W. BLENCOWE, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 23s, bound. 


6. 
STEAM VOYAGES on the SEINE, the 
MOSELLE®, and the RHINE. 
By M. J. QUIN, Esq. 
2 vols, small Svo, with Illustrations. 
z 
THREE YEARS ‘in CALCUTTA; or, the 


ey in song 
G. W. JOHNSON, 
pre. “of ‘the Supreme C ate a Calcutta. 
2 vols; small 8vo, 18s. bound. 
8. 
NARRATIVE of the VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD of her Majesty’s Ship SULPHUR in 1836-42. 
By Capt. Sir = DWARD BELCHER, c B. F.R.A.S., &e. 
der of the E 
2 vols, 8vo, -. upwards of Forty Illustrations. 36s. bound. 
9. 
MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 
By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 


New Edition, Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the Queen 
of the French, and including a Memoir and Portrait of her Majesty. 
2 vols. small 8vo. 2ls. bound. 

10. 


The HISTORY of our OWN TIMES 
By the Author of “* The Court and ‘Times of Frederick the Great.” 
Vol. I., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 


11. 
LIVES of the PRINCES of WALES. Heirs 


to the British Throne. By R. «oho aaa WILLIAMS, Esq. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound 


12. 
LIFE and TIMES of PETRARCH; with 


Notices of Boccacio and his ¢ y THO- 
MAS CAMPBELL, Esq. Second and aoa Edition, 2 hy 8vo, 
with Portraits. 16s. bound. 

13. 


MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
By W. C. TOWNSEND, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 
14, 
MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES 


of ENGLAND. By Mrs. ELWOOD, 2 vols. small 8vo, with Pore 
traits, 2ls. bound. 
15. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE and her CON- 


TEMPORARIES; somncisiag Sketches of above 100 of the a 
Eminent Persons of her Times. 2 vols. small Svo. 2is. bound 


16. 
MEMOIRS of the COURT of MARIE 


ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE. or a ue CAMPAN. 
New and cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 14g. b: 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


21s. bound. 











a 
— 
8 New Burlington Street, August 19, 1343, 
EW WORKS. just published by 
MR. BENTLEY:— 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 


THE BUSY-BODY. 


A Novel. 


Il. 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith, 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES 0 
the NORTH COAST of AMERICA, effected by the ¥ 


the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1836-3 
Simpson, Esq. 


Officers of 
39. By Tuomas 
Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
THE CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 4 Rp. 
mance of Russia. _By WitiiaM H. G. Kine STON, Esq, 
Iv. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOL FE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M, Resi 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Printed from the Original Manuser ipts, 
CONCLUDING SERIES, 
1V. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 
SLICK in ENGLAND;; or, the Attaché, 


By the Author of ** The C vlockmaker ; or, Sayi 0 
of Sam Slick of Slickville.”” a 


VI. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTREY. 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun Heneao FJEssp 
Esq Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,”’ and ‘* The Court of England under the Houses of \ ass au 
and Hanover,’”’ ae 

IL. 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 


_ THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By 


PLR. cy mas » Author of * Darnley,” * De I, *‘Orme,” * Fo 
po Days,” 


dent 


ALSO, JUST READY :— 
I. 


New Romance by the Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” 
“* The Jack o’ Lantern,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


WYANDOTTE; or, the HUTTED KNOLL. 


A Romance. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
II. 

In 2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 

CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By J. Hengace Jesse, 
Esy., Author of **Memoirs of the Court of England under the 


Stuarts,” and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover.” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
er Majesty. 





Stewart's Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
In a very large Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


’ | ‘HE ELEMENTS of the PHILOSOPHY 
of the HUMAN MIND, in Two Parts. 
By DUGALD STEWART, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. 

New Edition, with References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Ta- 
ble of Contents, and ‘lranslations of the numerous Greek, Latin, 
and French Quotations, &c., by the Rev. G. N. Warcut, M.A, 
Editor of the Works of Berkeley, Reid, &c. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, and sold by all 

other Booksellers. 





Smith’s Standard Library. 
Just published in this Series, price 2s. 


E S$ Ss A Y S. 
By R. W. EMERSON. ‘ 


Also, 
Tecumseh ; or, the West Thirty Years Since. 
A Poem. By Georcr H. CoutoNn. Price 2s: 6d. 


London: Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street, and 
sold by all Booksellers. 





Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
Brixton, Geo evey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the “County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Ne: wington, in the County of Middlesex, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, i" 
the City of | London; and ished by William Armiger Scripps: “ 
Number 15 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han 
over arg oe = Countyof Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette office, 
Number 7 Wi yton Street, irr Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, fiLb der lay, August 19,1 

Agents for New York,—Wiley a _—— 116 Broadway. 
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